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ROBERT, EARL OF ESSEX. 


THOUGHTFUL and informing article in the July 

number of Baconiana for the year 1915 brings before 

us again the tragedy and the mystery of Robert, 

Earl of Essex. Many feel that the story of his death 
has been only half understood, that much of the truth con- 
cerning his tragic end has been suppressed, the circumstances 
of it distorted, and the facts concealed. It is a long time 
since those moving days in February, 1601, and to reconstruct 
the scenes that actually occurred no easy matter, while to 
realize the motives and the springs of action—the true 
“‘causae causantes’’—still more difficult. That he was 
the Queen’s son, and not her lover, is one of the first correc- 
tions that we must make in order to reach a proper stand- 
point from which to view the scenes; and that he was a 
legitimate son, born some years after her marriage with 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, is another correction that 
will help us to understand how things were viewed by Essex 
himself from his standpoint. 

When Essex was 25 in 1592, the Queen was 59, and the 
bare statement of their respective ages should be sufficient 
to: negative the idea of his being her lover. He was born, 
as is commonly asserted, and as the fact has come down 
to us, in 1567, though no record or registration of his birth 
or christening hasever been found.(!) The other children of 
Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, were born at Chartley : not 
so Robert : he is said to have been born at Netherwood, a 
seat of the Baskerville family, connected by marriage with 
the Devereux family ; but as the historian of the Devereux, 
from whom I quote, remarks, this “‘ is more than doubtful ”’ 
for the parish register makes no mention of the fact. 

It is recorded that Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, had 


(1) Lives and Letters of the Devereux Earls of Essex, Walter Bourchier 
Devereux. London, 1853. Vol. 1, p. 8 note, 
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but slight affection for his eldest ‘‘son’”’ Robert. Sir Henry 
Wotton says in the “‘ Paralell’’(1) : ‘‘ And here I must not 
smother what I have received by constant information that 
his own father dyed with a very cold conceit of him, some 
say through the affection to his second son Walter.” At 
the time of the death of Walter, Earl of Essex, at Dublin 
on the 22nd September, 1576, Robert was barely nine years 
of age, while the younger son Walter was only 7(’) ; it certainly 
is significant that the bearing of the father to hiseldest son, 
only nine years of age, should have been so markedly cold 
that a man like Sir Henry Wotton, of no connection with the 
family, should have received ‘‘ constant information ”’ about 
it, and gives colour of truth to the tale that Robert was in 
fact not the son of Walter Devereux, but only passed as such. 

Sir Henry Wotton says further in his ‘ Paralell ” (*) : 
“The beginning of the Earl of Essex I must attribute wholly 
or in great part to my Lord of Leicester’ : a cunning sort 
of remark, which may mean more than one would think at 
first reading, in accordance with the significance to be 
attributed to the word “‘ beginning ’’: and this feeling, that 
we are reading in Sir Henry Wotton’s account something 
with double and hidden meaning in it, is increased when we 
find him saying a little further on : (*) ‘‘ Yet lam not ignorant 
that there was some good while a verie stiff aversation in my 
Lord of Essex from applying himselfe to the Earle of Leicester, 
for what secret conceite(5) I know not : but howsoever that 
humour was mollified by time, and by his mother,(®) and to 
the Court he came, under his Lord.” 

Here, too, I would recall a remark of Sir Robert Naunton, 
in his ‘‘ Fragmenta Regalia ’’(7) (edn. 1642), p. 30, when 
writing of Robert, Earl of Essex. He introduces the subject 
thus : 

“My Lord of Essex (as Sir Henry Wotton a Gentleman 
of great parts,and partly of his times, and retinue observes) 
had his introduction by my Lord of Leicester, who had married 
his mother, a tye of Affinity : which besides a more urgent 

(rt) Reliquiz Wottonianz, London, 1651, p. 19. 

‘2) Lives and Letters of the Devereux, pp. & and 9, 

(3) Rel. Wot., p. 3. 


(4) Rel. Wot., p. 4. 

(5) At one time I possessed a MS. of Sir Henry Wotton’s “ Paralell,” and io 
this the word “‘ conceit’ was plainly “‘ caveat.” 

(6) My italics. 

(7) Wotton’s “ Paralell’’ was first published in London, in 1641—two years 
after his death. 
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obligation might have invited his care to advance him.” 

Again we meet with this sly allusion to ‘‘ his mother ’”’ 
which may easily bear a different meaning than one would at 
first imagine. : 

Lloyd, too, in his “‘ Statesmen and Favourites.’’ London, 
1665, p. 449, writes in the same cunning fashion : 

** Tt is observed that the Earl of Essex had his introduction 
to favour by the Lord of Leicester, who married his mother ; 
a tye of affinity. This young Lord was a most goodly person, 
in whom was a kind of Urbanity, or innate Courtesie, which 
both won the Queen, and too much took upon the people, 
to gaze upon the newly adopted Son of her favour.” 

That there was some important secret connected with 
Robert, Earl of Essex, Wotton gives us very distinctly to 
understand, though he refrains from saying what the secret 
was. I quote the passage from the “ Paralell ”’ (§) : which 
incidentally throws an ugly light on Anthony Bacon, a man 
whose appearances upon the stage in the world Drama of 
that age have often been puzzling. 

“The Earl of Essex had accommodated Master Anthony 
Bacon in partition of his house, and had assigned him a 
noble entertainment: This was a Gentleman of impotent 
feet, but a nimble head, and through his hand ran all the 
intelligences with Scotland : who being of a provident nature 
(contrary to his brother the Lord Viscount Saint Albans) 
and well knowing the advantage of a dangerous Secret, would 
many times cunningly let fall some words, as if he could amend 
his Fortunes under the Cecillians (to whom he was near of 
alliance in blood also) and who had made (as he was not 
unwilling should be believed) some great profers to win him 
away ; which once or twice he pressed so far, and with such 
signs and tokens of apparent discontent to my Lord Henry 
Howard, afterwards Earl of Northampton (who was of the 
party, and stood himself in much Umbrage with the Queen) 
that he flies presently to my Lord of Essex (with whom he 
was commonly prima admissionis, by his bed side in the 
morning), and tells him that unless that Gentleman was 
presently satisfied with some round sum, all would be vented.” 

“This took the Earl at that time ill provided (as indeed 
oftentimes his Coffers were low) whereupon he was fain 
suddenly to give him Essex House: which the good old 
Lady Walsingham did afterwards dis-engage out of her own 
store with 2,500 pound: and before he had distilled 1,500 


(8) Rel, Wot., p, 12. 
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pound at another time by the same skill. So as we rate this 
one secret, as it was finely carried, at 4,000 pounds in present 
money, besides at the least 1,000 pound of annual pension 
to a private and bed-rid Gentleman : What would he have 
gotten if he could have gone about his own business ? ”’ 

Certainly a very ugly story, and very much to the shame 
of Anthony Bacon : coming, too, as it does from Sir Henry 
Wotton we cannot put it aside as mere gossip. The fact 
that Sir Henry relates it shows that he knew and believed 
there was some important and grave secret connected with 
the Earl of Essex, though at the same time, in accordance with 
the peculiar standard of honour of that age relating to money, 
he may not have thought Anthony Bacon as base as we 
would now consider him for having “ distilled ’’ so much 
money from it. The important fact in the consideration of 
Essex’s Life is that there was a great Secret, and that men 
knew about it in a more or less precise fashion. 

“The good old Lady Walsingham” mentioned above 
would be the mother of Essex’s wife. Essex had married 
Francis, the widow of Sir Philip Sidney, and daughter of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, and Sir Francis was a man of much 
importance about the Court of Queen Elizabeth and had 
been Ambassador to France. Sir Philip Sidney resided with 
him in Paris for a couple of years, 1570-72. The marriage 
of Essex with Sidney’s widow took place probably about the 
time of Sir Francis Walsingham’s death (6th April, 1590), 
but no record of it has been found. “ Their first child, 
Robert, was christened on the 22nd January, 1591, which 
gives us an approximate date for the marriage. It appears 
to have been kept secret from the Queen, until Lady Essex’s 
pregnancy betrayed itself: then her anger knew no bounds 
against Essex, not merely because he took a wife without 
asking her consent, but for marrying, as she said, below his 
degree. One would have thought the daughter of so dis- 
tinguished and upright a public servant as Sir Francis Wal- 
singham might have been esteemed a fair match even for 
Lord Essex. He soon made his peace (°)”’ with the Queen, 
and one cannot but think that her anger against him was 
perhaps more at the promptings of “his mother ’’—as 
Naunton or Lloyd might have been expected to say—than 
the true feelings of the Queen. 

In 1590 Essex was only 23, and Sir Francis Walsingham’s 
daughter Frances whom he then married was just the same 


(9) Lives and Letters, Vol. 1., p. 210. 
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age, having been born in 1567, the same year as Essex. She 
had been married at the age of 16 in 1583 to Sir Philip Sidney, 
and became a widow in October, 1586. It is curious to note 
that Elizabeth had also objected to Sidney’s marriage, and 
it had ‘‘ been delayed at least two or three months by the 
Queen’s objection to it.”(!) However, though Her Majesty 
“‘ misliked of it’ she ‘‘ passed over the offence’ and ‘‘ Two 
and a half years afterwards, one day on November, 1585, 
her Majesty rode up from Richmond to London on purpose 
to be godmother at the Christening of Sir Philip’s daughter, 
who was named Elizabeth after her, and on this occasion she 
made a present of a hundred shillings to the nurse and 
midwife.” 

It is curious that both the marriages of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham’s daughter should have been the cause of irritation and 
anger to Elizabeth, and makes one wonder if the Secret for 
whose preservation the good old Lady Walsingham “ dis- 
tilled”? so much money may not have had to do with them 
in some mysterious fashion(") : or whether it was connected 
with the husbands by some tie of affinity: or whether it 
had to do with some question of birth. 

But it is to the trial and execution of Essex that the article 
I have under notice draws special attention, and it is on this 
that I specially. wish to make a few remarks and add a few 
facts. 

The true position of Essex to the Queen was one of those 
secrets of State that was very carefully guarded, though 
occasionally it peeped out through “ revealing crannies,” 
and people were punished for being too outspoken about the 
Queen and her marriage with Leicester. This marriage was 
spoken about and written about in various ways more or 
less veiled, and the issue of the Queen was discussed. This 
may be seen in a book that made a great stir when it first 
came out in 1584, published somewhere on the Continent 
under the title ‘“‘ Copie of a letter wryten by a Master of 
Arts of Cambridge to his Friend in London,” and afterwards 
brought out in London in 1641 under the title ‘‘ Leicester’s 
Common-Wealth.”’ In this, references to the connection 
between the Queen and Leicester are very plain and out- 
spoken.() Then we have the very curious incident of 

(10) ‘‘ Sir Philip Sidney,’’ by Fox Bourne, London 1899, p. 288. 

(x1) ‘‘ Sir Philip Sidney,” by Fox Bourne, p. 288 note. Fox Bourne show 
that Frances Walsingham, before marrying Sir Philip, had contracted herself 
to another lover. 


(12) See the reproduction of this book by Ftrank J. Burgoyne, Librarian of 
the Lambeth Libraries, Longman Green & Co., London, 1904. 
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the Act of Parliament passed in 1571 in regard to the Queen’s 
Successor on the Throne. Camden reports this in his “‘ Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth ” (Edn. 1635, p. 143) where, under the 
year 1571, he says: 

“The iniquity of these times and the love of the Estates 
of England . . . extorted a law for preventing the 
practices of seditious persons: whereby it was enacted and 
provided out of the warrant of ancient Laws; That if any 
maa should attempt the destruction or bodily harm of the 
Queen, etc. . . . That if any man during the Queen’s 
life, should by any Booke Written or Printed, expressly 
affirme, that any person is, or ought to be heire or Successor 
to the Queene, except the same be the Natural issue of her 
Body or should willfully publish, Print or Utter, any Books 
or Scrowls to that effect, he and his abettors should, for the 
first offence, suffer imprisonment for one whole Yeare, and 
forfeite the one half of his Goods : and if any should offend 
therein a second time, he should incurre the penalty of a 
Praemunire, that is loss of all his goods and perpetual 
imprisonment.” 

Certainly punishments sufficiently heavy, to make men be 
careful as to what they uttered. On this Camden comments : 

“To some this seemed heavy, who were of opinion that the 
tranquillitie of the Realme was to be established by designing 
an Heyre apparant. But incredible it is what jests lewd 
catchers of words made amongst themselves by occasion of 
that clause; Except the same bee the Natural issue of her 
body; forasmuch as the Lawyers term those Children Natural 
which are gotten out of Wedlocke, whom Nature alone, and not 
the honesty of Wedlock hath begotten, and those they call 
lawful according to the ordinary forme of the Common Law 
of England which are lawfully procreated of the body. 
Inasmuch as I myselfe being then a young man('5), have 
heard them oftentimes say, that that word was inserted 
into the Act of purpose by Leicester, that he might one day 
obtrude upon the English some bastard son of his, for the 
Queen’s natural issue.’ 

These “‘ Annals ”’ of Camden we must remember were first 
published in Latin, in 1615, bringing the History of Queen 
Elizabeth down to the end of 1588 : he would, we may readily 
believe,not have ventured to print the above during Elizabeth’s 
life time, but under James any aspersions he might cast 
upon Queen Elizabeth’s ‘“‘ Natural” Issue or supposed 


(13) He was born in 1551. 
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Natural Issue would not be displeasing to the Sovereign : 
and the suggestion that other bastards of Leicester, might be 
palmed off as the Queen’s Natural Issue, is cunningly devised. 
And though Camden reports he had “heard them often- 
times say ”’ that that word had been inserted by Leicester to 
enable him to “‘ obtrude’’ some bastard son of his as the 
Queen’s natural issue, we cannot for a moment believe that 
Elizabeth herself had agreed to the insertion of that word in 
order to abet that purpose. She must have had some other 
reason in her mind: and a reason that may some day be 
surmised by careful and patient study of the facts of her life. 
I do not hint that the word “‘ Natural’”’ applied to Essex, 
who I think was born in wedlock ; but to another. 

A light is thrown on the dark and concealed places of those 
times by that strange book, Barclay’s ‘“‘ Argenis”’ : a book 
that has been almost totally neglected by those who have 
turned their inquiries to this age. The “ Argenis”’ first 
appeared in Latin in Paris in 1621. John Barclay who wrote 
it while he resided in Rome, died there immediately on its 
completion, and before its publication. It was brought out 
by his friend, Peireskius. It is a curious medley of tales of 
the doings of kings, princes and peoples under fanciful names, 
living in countries equally fanciful: the whole thing like a 
ponderous fairy tale; the fairies in steel mail, gambolling 
about on heavy war horses. An English translation appeared 
in London in 1625 by Kingsmill Long, but the strange and 
fanciful names remained to puzzle the readers. In 1627, 
however, there was published at Leyden in Latin a small 12mo. 
Edition, to which was added a list of the names, with the 
names of those who were pointed at by the “‘ feigned names.”’ 
This shed some light upon the meaning of the tale. In 
1629 another English translation by Sir Robert le Grys 
appeared in London, upon “ His Majesty’s command,” and 
to this the key was added with a disquisition upon it by the 
translator. 

The Key gave people to understand for the first time that 
the fanciful names stood for persons of the very first im- 
portance in the world, and for persons whose doings were of 
the very highest interest to people then living. Under feigned 
names we have Queen Elizabeth and her son; Henry the 
Third, and Henry the Fourth of France ; Marguerite, daughter 
to Henry the Third and wife to Henry the Fourth ; the King 
of Spain ; Catherine de Medici, mother of Henry the Third, 
and many others, 
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Now when we read the book with the Key, we find it stated 
that Queen Elizabeth was married to a man of the most eminent 
quality, next the Kings, of the English ; that she had by him 
a son: that this son travelled abroad and lived in France: 
that he fell in love with and wished to marry Marguerite, 
daughter of the King cf France, she who afterwards married 
Henry the Fourth.” 

The “‘ Argenis ’’ was frequently re-published, and came out 
in Latin, French, Italian, Spanish and English. With such 
information as the above disseminated among the reading 
people of Europe, can we doubt but that there was and had 
been much talking and whispering in England about the Queen 
and her family ?¢9 

And we know that talking of this sort went on about Essex. 
There was a book by Dr. John Hayward (afterwards Sir John), 
published in England in 1599, about the deposing of Richard 
the Second and the coming in of Henry the Fourth, which had 
a most suspiciously laudatory dedication to Essex, that much 
incensed the Queen and was the cause of Hayward’s being 
sent to the Tower. This book is referred to by Camden ® 
as having “‘ been written as an example and incitement to the 
deposing of the Queene, an unfortunate thing for the Author, 
who was punished by long imprisonment for his untimely 
setting forth thereof, and for these words in his Preface to the 
Earl : ‘ Great thou art in hope, greater in the expectation of 
future time.’ ’’@? 

Bacon, too, has some account of this in one of his Apothegms 
(No. 22), set out in the “‘ Resuscitatio,’”’ 1671, at p. 226. 

““The book of deposing King Richard the Second, and the 
coming in of Henry the Fourth, supposed to be written by Dr. 
Hayward, who was committed to the Tower for it, had much 
incensed Queen Elizabeth : and she asked Mr. Bacon, being 
then of her Council learned, whether there were any treason 
in it ? who intending to do him a pleasure, and to take off 
the Queen’s bitterness with a merry conceit, answered : ‘ No, 
Madam, for Treason I cannot deliver opinion that there is 


(14) See Bacontana, July, 1911; and ‘“ Bacon’s Secret Disclosed.’* Gay 
and Bird, London, rg11t, p. 161. 

(15) In a r2mo. edition of the work, published in Leyden, in 1630 (Latin), the 
ollowing delightful notice appears on a fly leaf. ‘‘ Aedes si quis recte et ordine 
ngredi vult, clavem prius habeat opportet.” ‘‘ If one wishes to enter a house in 

a® orderly and proper manner, it is necessary first of all to get the key.” 

(16) “* Annals,” 1635, p. 555- 

(17) The words are “ Magnus siquidem es et presenti judico, et futuri temporis 

expectatione.” ‘‘ Great art thou both in the opinion of the present time and 
in the expectation of the future.” 
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any, but very much Felony.’ The Queen apprehending it 
gladly, asked, ‘How? And wherein?’ Mr. Bacon an- 
swered : ‘ Because he had stolen many of his sentences and 
conceits out of Cornelius Tacitus.’ ”’ ~ 

Bacon helped his friend Hayward—or at least tried to— 
but did not save him from the Tower, by his jest on this 
occasion, and point is added to his ‘‘ merry conceit ’’—a point 
that the Queen, without doubt, missed—when we learn that 
careful students have failed to find in Hayward’s book any 
sentences stolen from Tacitus. It was a bold “ bluff” on 
Bacon’s part, this jest of his, and it was well for him that the 
Queen did not see through it. 

There is no doubt that Essex had considerable help in his 
undertaking, and that there was a body of men of high standing 
who were supporting him. Camden says (p. 538) : ‘‘ Hereupon 
resorted unto him betimes in the morning of Sunday, the 
8th of February (1601), the Earles of Rutland and Southamp- 
ton, the Lord Sands, Parker, Lord Monteagle, and about 
300 Gentlemen of prime note.” These men were no doubt 
among those who looked upon Essex as “ greater in the expec- 
tation of future time,’’ and hoped to benefit in the future 
when these expectations were realised. What it was exactly 
that they intended to do, we are nowhere definitely told, but 
rather left to infer. Camden says that on this fateful Sunday 
Essex had resolved to enter the City with 200 Gentlemen, 
‘‘a little before the end of the sermon at Paul’s, there to 
inform the Aldermen and people of the causes of his coming, 
and to crave their aid against his adversaries.”” All somewhat 
vague, for we know nothing of “‘ the causes of his coming,” 
nor why the citizens were expected to interest themselves 
against hisadversaries. If the Citizens were hard to be drawn, 
then he would depart to some other part of the country ; but 
if they were easy, “then to make himself a way unto the 
Queene, with their helpe.” 

But the whole affair seems to have been very poorly planned 
and organised and does not show well for the foresight of the 
“* 300 Gentlemen of prime note.” The Queen acted swiftly 
and firmly. She sent the Lord Keeper and other of the 
Council to confer with Essex. ‘‘ The Lord Keeper turning to 
Essex gave him to understand that he and the rest were sent 
from the Queene to know the cause of so great an assembly : 
and if any injurie were done unto them by any man, he 
promised indifferent justice. Essex answered him with a 
loud voice : ‘There is a plot laid against my life’: some are 
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suborned to stab me in my bed: we are treacherously dealt 
withall: Letters are counterfeited under my name and hand : 
We are met together to defend ourselves and save our lives, 
seeing neither my patience, nor misery can assuage the malice 
of my adversaries, unless they suck also my blood.’ Popham 
spake unto him to the same effect that the Lord Keeper 
did, promising that if he would tell him plainly what had 
been attempted against him he would report it truly to the 
Queene, and he should be justly and lawfully heard. South- 
-ampton made mention, that the Lord Grey had drawne his 
sword upon him, But he (said Popham) was imprisoned for 
it.” (Camden : Annals: 1635, p. 539.) 

It is plain from the above that when Essex and his followers 
were put to it to say why they were/gathered in this threatening 
manner, they were unwilling to speak out and state plainly 
‘what they were about. We have no mention that Essex 
intended to ‘‘ make himselfe a way unto the Queene” with 
the citizens’ help—if he could get it. Instead the answers 
given, and the complaints put forward, are mere endeavours 
to put off the gentlemen of the Council. After a little further 
parley Essex managed to draw them into the inner rooms, and 
there locked them up !—a most school boy trick to play— 
while he hurried off to the City to try to rouse the Citizens. 
In this he quite failed : the whole thing was a fiasco : there 
was a little scrimmage at St. Paul’s, where men had been 
stationed by means of the Bishop of London, some few were 
killed, and Essex,‘ with his hat shot jthrough,” and very many 
escaping from him, made his way to the River, and getting 
boats, returned to Essex House. 

Here he was much offended to find that they of the Council 
had been let forth. The greatest feat of the day had been his 
locking up the Lord Keeper, The Earl of Worcester, Sir 
William Knolles and Lord Chief Justice Popham, though it is 
difficult to see what he had hoped to do with them. However, 
Essex House was placed in a state of siege, and the ladies were 
allowed to depart, with all the punctilious courtesy of chival- 
rous warfare (so unlike the foul German way !), and everything 
settled down to a fight to the death. ‘‘ But Essex, wavering 
in minde, began presently to think of yielding, and signified 
that upon certain conditions he would yield.” The result 
being that by ten o’clock at night they had all surrendered. 
“Thus in 12 hours was this commotion suppressed.” Essex 
and Southampton were first taken to Lambeth Palace and 
.afterwards to the Tower, while the others were dealt with in 
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Jess considerate fashion. So ended that fateful Sunday, the 
8th February. 

It was evidently an ill planned and badly organised adven- 
ture, conceived by a rash, impetuous and unstable man: a 
conception quite in keeping with other things that we know of 
Essex ; and we can only be astonished that Peers of high 
standing and assured position, besides 300 gentlemen of prime 
note, could have been found willing and ready to assist in such 
a mad affair. I think the legitimate inference to be drawn is; 
that they thought and knew that Essex had very sound reason 
to expect success in what he was aiming at: and if so his 
success could only be looked for by his right of birth, as there 
does not seem to have been anything in Essex personally that 
marked him out as a great commander or an inspired leader of 
men. Aftera very few hours of his “‘ commotion” he “‘ began 
presently to think of yielding,” a Camden says: it is not of 
such stuff that successful leaders are made. And it is quite 
impossible;to believe that the reasons put forward by Essex 
for the great gathering at Essex house—that a plot had been 
laid against his life ; that some were suborned to stab him in 
his bed—were the real reasons, or could have influenced such 
men as formed the gathering, to come together. They must 
have been influenced by considerations much more weighty 
than these. 

The trial of Essex and Southampton took place in West- 
minster Hall on Thursday, the 19th February. They were 
tried before 26 peers, who had as their assistants 6 of the 
Judges. They were “‘arrigned of Treason,’’ that they had 
“* plotted to deprive the Queen of her Crown and life, having 
entered into counsell to surprise the Queene in the Court.” 

Coke, the Queen’s Attorney, opened in a strong speech, in 
which he marshalled against the prisoners all the law and the 
facts bearing upon their case : and ‘‘ ended his speech with this 
sharp Conclusion: It were to be wished that this Robert 
might be the last of this name Earle of Essex, who affected to 
be the first of that name King of England.’ 

In this sentence we have for the first time a clear state- 
ment of what it was that Essex had been endeavouring. And 
again, when Southampton, “in a very modest speech,” 
attempted to explain away the part that he had taken in the 
rising, and to make it appear as something of little importance, 
praying “‘ the cause might be decided according to equity and 


(18) This account I have condensed from Camden’s Annals, 1635. 
(19) Camedn, p. 544. 
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indifferency and not by rigour and quirks of the law,” Coke 
turned upon him with fierceness, and with no mincing of 
words, ‘‘ asking whether to seize with armed power upon the 
court gate, the Court, the Privy-Chamber, etc., thereby to 
bring the Queene into their power were not treason ? South- 
ampton asked him, what hee thought, in his conscience, they 
would have done against the Queene ? The same (said hee) 
which Henry of Lancaster did against Richard the Second. 
He went to the King and fell on his knee, under pretext of 
removing corrupt Councellors: but having once gotten the 
King into his power, hee deprived him both of Crown and 
life.”"™ 

Bacon also, with pitiless eloquence, ‘‘ proved that those 
fictions of a plot came to nothing even by the variety of them, 
forasmuch as Essex, wavering in his tales, cryed first that hee 
was to be stabbed in his bed, then slain in a boat, and lastly 
by the Jesuites.” 

It is quite evident that the gravamen of the charge was 
that Essex “‘ affected to be King of England.” Both he and 
Southampton were found Guilty of Treason, and both were 
sentenced to death: but before sentence was pronounced, 
Essex, with fine magnanimity, ‘‘ besought the Peeres that 
they would make intercession to the Queene for Southamp- 
ton, who might deserve well,” while for himself he was ready 
to suffer ‘‘ whatsoever the interpretation of the Law be 
against me, yet would I not that any man should give the 
Queene to understand that I contemne her mercy, which not- 
withstanding I believe I shall not fawningly begge.” 

Essex was rash, impetuous, wrong-headed, no doubt, and at 
times violent and unreasonable ; but there was nothing of the 
craven hearted fellow, or cunning politician about him ; even 
when sentence of death was about to be pronounced he would 
plead for his friend : for himself he could only say that he 
would not ‘‘ fawningly beg ”’ for her Majesty’s mercy. 

Camden tells us that he was present at the trial, and I 
think we may accept his account of itas true. Perhaps one of 
the most painful, and—to those who “ knew things ’’—one 
might almost say revolting, and certainly startling, episodes 
of the trial, was when, as Camden relates (p. 548), “ Bacon 


(20) Camden, p. 545. 


(21) Southampton was imprisoned in the Tower for a short time. He was 
released by a letter of James, dated 5th April, 1603; but before this, on the 
26th March, 1603, two days after the Queen’s death, the attainders of both Essex 
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afterward rehearsed the opinions of the Judges, whereby the 
Earles were pronounced guilty of treason: and hee proved 
that they could not excuse this crime, who being commanded 
by the Lord Keeper, and warned by a Herald, had not laid 
down armes. Essex said, ‘ I saw no Herald but that branded 
fellow whom I tooke not for an Herald. If I had meant any 
other thing than mine own defence against my private adver- 
saries, I would not have gone forth with so small a company 
and so slightly armed ’ (for they had only their swords, daggers 
and pistols). To whom Bacon replied, ‘This was cunningly © 
done of you, who fixed all your hope in the Citizens Armes, 
that they would arme both you and yours, and take Armes for 
you. . . . And that Herald, though a wicked man, is 
nevertheless a Herald.’ ”’ 

Bacon and Essex arguing over the result, when Essex had 
been so hopelessly beaten, was indeed a pitiful sight, which the 
World might well have been spared. 

Essex and Southampton were conveyed to the Tower, and 
Wednesday, the 25th February, was the day set for the Execu- 
tion of Essex : only a few days more than a fortnight from the 
day of the “ rising,’’ and not a week from the date of his trial. 
Short though the time was, there was time enough for the 
Queen to “ waver in her minde”’ in regard to his execution. 
““ Shee sent command to Sir Ed. Cary that hee should not be 
executed,’’ Camden tells us (p.551) : but then on the other 
side, influences were at work that reminded her of “ his per- 
verse contumacie, who scorned to crave pardon . . 
did so sharpen her to severity, that shortly after she sent 
commandement againe by Darcie, that he should be put to 
death.” 

I do not think there can be the least doubt that had Essex 
humbled himself to the Queen at this juncture and craved 
her mercy, he would have got it ; and the sadness of it all is 
that he did so humble himself, but the trickery of his enemies, 
of the Cecil faction, prevented his appeal from reaching her. 
Her mother’s heart was yearning to forgive him, but her 
pride as a Queen demanded that he should first ask forgiveness. 

I am well aware that the “serious historian’ rather 
plumes himself upon setting aside such a romantic story as 
that connected with Essex and the Ring; but nevertheless 
the serious historian is often wrong in such matters, and the 
story of the ring has been vouched for by contemporaries who 
were in a position to have heard the accounts of it at the time. 
Besides it is quite in accord with the spirit and practice of 
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that age that a ring should have been given by Elizabeth for 
the purpose, and in the manner told. Nowadays that such 
an occurrence should take place, between people of the social 
position of the Queen and Essex, would be difficult to believe ; 
not so at the beginning of the 17th Century, A good instance 
in point is related by Sir Robert Cary in his ‘‘ Memoirs” @. 
This Sir Robert was a distant cousin through the Boleyn 
family, of Queen Elizabeth, and was much favoured by Her 
Majesty. At the time of the Queen’s death he had arranged 
to ride post-haste to Scotland so as to be the first to hail James. 
as King of England, and thus establish a claim on the new 
Sovereign. He carried out his purpose; leaving London 
early on Thursday morning, the day on which the Queen 
died, he rode hard and continuously, with changes of horses, 
and reached Edinburgh late on Saturday night. The King 
had retired, but he was quickly let in, and carried up to the 
King’s chamber where he “ saluted him by his title of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland.”” The King bade him welcome, 
and gave him his hand to kiss. The Memoirs than continue : 
“* After he had long discoursed of the manner of the Queen’s. 
sickness, and of her death, he asked what letters I had from 
the Council? I told him, none; and acquainted him how 
narrowly I escaped from them. And yet I had brought 
him a blue ring from a fair lady, that I hoped would give him 
assurance of the truth that I had reported. He took it and 
looked upon it, and said: ‘ It is enough;I know by this 
you are a true messenger.’ ” @, 

By this we see that a ring was taken as a vouching for the 
truth and reliability of a messenger in so important a matter 
as the succession to the Kingdom of England. And it was 
evidently relied upon by Sir Robert Cary as establishing his 
bona-fides beyond a peradventure. It was on the certain 
belief that this ring would so establish him with the King, 
that he had undertaken his great ride from London to Edin- 
burgh, and it is evident that the ring had also been given by 
James for the purpose of identifying a messenger that might 
come to him on some great occasion—perhaps with this very 
occasion in view ?—as a true man. 

Seeing that a ring was relied upon on such an occasion as 
this, I see no sufficient reason to side with the serious historian 
in rejecting Osborn’s account of the Queen’s having given g 


(z2) ‘‘ Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth,” Alexr. Moring, Ltd., 
London, 1y05 
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ring to Essex which should protect him from all malice and 
danger from his enemies. Osborn tells us ™ that it was 
** during the critical minute of the Queen’s strongest affection, 
which was upon Essex’s return from Calais,’ that he impor- 
tuned her for some signal token that might assure him in his. 
absence that his enemies should not through their malice or 
subtility distress him. 

Curiously enough too at this very period which Osborn 
describes at the “‘ Critical minute of the Queen’s strongest 
affection,’ I have pointed out in the article, ‘‘ Churchwardens’ 
Accounts”? (Baconiana, July, 1915, p. 141) that on the 
Earl’s going to Calais a special prayer was appointed to be 
read in the church of S. Martin-in-the-Field, and on his return 
the bells were rung “‘ by command of the Council” for his 
good success. The Queen was very solicitous about Essex at 
this time, and showed her affection in these public ways, and it 
is quite congruous with this that, when Essex importuned for 
some token, “‘ she presented a ring to him ”’ ; as Osborn tells 
us (p. 92)—‘‘ which after she had by oathes indued with a 
power of freeing him from any danger or distresse his 
future miscarriage, her Anger or Enemies malice would 
cast him into, she gave it him, with a promise, that at the 
first sight of it all this, and more, if possible, should be 
granted.” 

The foregoing is confirmed by M. Aubery de Maurier in his. 
““ Memoires pour servir a |’Histoire d’Hollande”’ (Paris, 1688), 
where he says that Prince Maurice was informed by M. Carleton 
(Lord Dorchester), Ambassador from England to Holland that 
Queen Elizabeth gave a ring to the Earl of Essex, in the great 
warmth of her love for him, telling him to guard it carefully, 
and that whatsoever he might do, on giving back to her that 
token, that she would pardon him (et quoiqu’il put faire, en lut 
rendant ce depot, qu'elle lui pardonneroit). 

Now Osborn tells us (p. 93) that: ‘‘ After his commitment 
“‘ to the Tower he sent this Jewell to Her Majesty, by the then 
** Countesse of Nottingham, whom Sir Robert Cecil kept from 
** delivering it ; This made the Queene think herself scorned, a 
“ treason against Her Honour.” 

M. Aubrey de Maurier, tells us (Lives and Letters, p. 179), 
that the Queen, “ had made him stand his trial, and during 
“the time he lay under sentence, waited always expecting 


(24) ‘‘ Historical Memoirs on the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James,” 
London, 1658, p. 92. (Osborn). 
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“« that he would send that ring for her to pardon him, according 
“to her word. The Earl in his last extremity had recourse 
“to the wife of Admiral Howard ”’ (the Countess of Notting- 
“‘ham) “his relation, and begged her through a confidential 
‘‘person to deliver that ring into the Queen’s very hand ; 
‘* but her husband, one of the chief enemies of the Earl, whom 
“she had imprudently told of it, having prevented her from 
‘‘executing the commission, she consented to his death, 
‘‘ mdignant against a nature so proud and so puffed up, that 
“‘he preferred to die rather than yield to her Mercy.” @ 

All stories agree that it was in the Countess of Nottingham’s 
hands that the ring was stopped on its way to the Queen, but 
it is not clear how in the first instance it reached the Countess. 
It seems unlikely that Essex would choose her as his mes- 
senger to the Queen seeing that her husband, the Earl of Not- 
tingham (Admiral Howard) was one of his chief enemies, and a 
strong upholder of the Cecil faction. It seems to me that the 
story that has come down to us from Lady Elizabeth Spelman 
clears away the uncertainty, and has every appearance of 
being a true explanation. Lady Elizabeth’s parents were 
married in 1667 so that she was not very far from the time 
when all this was taking place. 

Her story was : @ ‘‘ that when the Countess of Nottingham 
was dying, she sent toentreat the Queen to visit her, as she 
had something to reveal before she could die in peace. 
On the Queen’s coming, Lady Nottingham told her that 
when the Earl of Essex was lying under sentence of death, 
he was desirous to ask Her Majesty’s mercy in the manner 
she had prescribed during the height of his favour. Being 
doubtful of those about him, and unwilling to trust any of 
them, he called a boy whom he saw passing beneath his 
window, and whose appearance pleased him, and engaged him 
to carry the ring, which he threw down to him, to the Lady 
Scrope, a sister of Lady Nottingham, and a friend of the 
Earl, who was also in attendance on the Queen, and to beg 
her to present it to Her Majesty. The boy, by mistake, took 
it to Lady Nottingham, who showed it to her husband in order 
to take his advice. The Earl forbade her to carry it to the 
Queen, but desired her to retain the ring. Lady Nottingham, 
having made this confession, entreated the Queen’s forgiveness ; 

(26) The story of the ring is also related i in a iby book called “‘ Secret History 
of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Essex,’’ by * Person of Quality.” Printed 


at Cologne, 1695, and in London without atid “see Lives and Letters,”’ p. 181 
note. I have not seen this book.—G. C. C, 
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but Elizabeth explaining, ‘ God may forgive you ; I never can !’ 
left the room in great emotion, and was so much agitated 
and distressed that she refused to go to bed, nor would she 
for a long time take any sustenance:”’ 

Osborn has a similar account of the Queen’s visit to Lady 
Nottingham.) ‘‘ But the Lady Nottingham coming to her 
death-bed, and finding by the daily sorrow the Queene ex- 
pressed for the losse of Essex, herselfe a principal agent in 
his destruction could not be at rest till she had discovered all, 
and humbly implored mercy from God and forgiveness from 
her earthly Sovereign ; who did not only refuse to give it, but 
having shook her as she lay in bed, sent her accompanied by 
most fearful curses to an higher Tribunal.” 

Aubery de Maurier also tells us of the Queen’s grief for the 
loss of Essex, and her rage against the Countess of Nottingham 
upon understanding how she had been tricked into allowing 
Essex to go to his death. The Countess gave up to her at 
last “‘ hors de temps,” “‘ out of thime,’”’ as Aubrey says, the 
ring that she and Essex had hoped so much from. It was not 
long after this that the Queen herself died stricken with a 
mortal affliction.» 

We must remember that the time between Essex’s sentence 
and execution was very short, barely a week, and that delays 
that might seem reasonable in ordinary circumstances, were 
likely to be fatal for him. It is noteworthy too that he seems 
to have been kept a close prisoner. There is no record that 
he was visited by even his wife or children ; or by any of his 
friends: which would account for his difficulty in finding a 
messenger to carry his ring, as Lady E. Spelman relates. There 
is a pitiful letter from his wife to Robert Cecil © begging 
him to present her humble supplication to the Queen, and 
she mentions in her letter that she suffers from so violent a 
sickness that she is not able to stir out of her bed—all of which 
would help to play the game of the Cecil party and keep him 
isolated from friends. Was it possible that Essex was relying 
on the efficacy of the ring to get him out of his terrible pre- 
dicament ? Indeed he had little else to rely upon. The 
‘* divine ’’ who was sent to give him spiritual comfort (Ashton) 
is described in a letter to Anthony Bacon, dated 30th May, 
r6or © as “‘a man base, fearful and mercenary, but such 


(28) Osborn’s ‘‘ Historical Memoirs,” 1658, p. 94. 

(29) It was early in March, 1603 (the month in which the Queen died) that 
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a one as by a formal show of zeal had gotten a good opinion 
of the Earl.”’ No doubt a willing tool in the hands of the 
Cecil party, and, however much the Earl may have relied on 
him for “‘ spiritual comfort,” he did not trust him sufficiently 
to make him the bearer of the Ring, but rather trusted a 
strange boy whose “appearance pleased him.” In any case 
I imagine that the Cecil faction would have outwitted him. 

But how comes it that no other friends visited him? I imagine 
that he was kept very “‘close’’ during the last few days of his 
life ; ‘‘ for it is a remarkable fact, that he never saw his wife 
or son, nor took a last farewell of them, or any of his friends 
nor had expressed a wish to see any of them.’®) And 
further he made no will nor did he leave any testamentary 
paper behind him after his condemnation. At least if he did 
it was not preserved. His will was ‘Proved by his son in 1616, 
and was dated in 1591.°9 

Attention is directed in the Baconiana article I have 
mentioned to silent memorials left by prisoners in the Tower, 
among which “is one presumably made by Essex, which is 
pregnant with significance. We quote from the official hand- 
book of the Tower. : ‘ Over the doorway of the small cell, at 
the foot of the stairs, is the name Robart Tider.’”’ (p. 131). 

The letters of the name are cut with a peculiar foliated 
device, and had been done with much care. The hand-book of 
the Tower has a notice of this name as above stated with a 
remark that they are unable to give any account of the person. 
Robert, Earl of Essex, I believe it was who cut this name, and 
in doing so he adopted the Royal name “ Tudor,” of his 
mother, though he spelt it in an archaic way. I well remem- 
ber that when the deciphering of the ‘“‘ New Atlantis’’ came 
out and the statement there made by Bacon, ‘‘ My name is 
Tidder, yet men speak of me as Bacon ” was disclosed, a savant 
writing on this disclosure was pungently sarcastic on the fact 
that Bacon should be represented as spelling the well-known 
name ‘‘ Tudor ”’ as “‘ Tidder,”’ and quoted this as proof that 
the cipher information could not have been enciphered by 
Bacon. But this savant, though pungent, and sarcastic, and 
jeering, was not very well read ;or he would have known 
that Bacon in his published writings,viz.: ‘“‘ History of Henry 
the Seventh,’’ 1622, constantly spells the name ‘ Tudor,” 
“‘ Tidder,” (pp. 151, 154, 155, Hist. Henry the Seventh.) I 
suspect that in Elizabethan days the “‘u”’ in Tudor had the 
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value that we give it in “ bud,” so that “ Tudor” and 
“* Tidder ”’ were, phonetically, not far apart, 

In the “‘ Baconiana’”’ I have been dealing with, much is 
made of the efforts of the Cecil party to have the execution 
as private as possible ; and it may readily be supposed that they 
were anxious that Essex should have no opportunity of 
addressing so large a crowd as would undoubtedly have 
gathered had he been executed on Tower Hill. Essex was 
extremely popular ; and this was one of the dangers of his 
position against which Bacon warned him in his letters ; that 
he might become too popular and thus excite the jealousy and 
alarm of the Queen. The keynote of Bacon’s oft repeated 
advice to Essex was, ‘‘ Win the Queen ”’ ; not the sort of advice 
to give to a lover with a ridiculous disparity of years between 
himselfand the old lady he would make love to, but exactly 
the kind of advice needed to curb a hot-headed, rash and not 
“‘ rulable ”’ son who might by his wrong-headed ways alienate 
his mother’s affection, There is a very remarkable letter of 
Bacon to Essex, dated October 4th, 1596 “™ in which he 
points out to him how by various tricks and “‘ dodges ’”’ (we 
can call them nothing else) he should keep the Queen smooth, 
satisfied, and pleased with him. And especially he warns 
him about “ popular reputation,’ and how he may best 
re-assure the Queen about this: it must be done, Bacon 
cunningly says, by words and not by acts ; that is, he should 
not do anything actually to impair his popularity with the 
people, because “‘ well governed ’”’ it “‘is one of the best 
flowers of your ‘Greatness, both present and to come ®); it 
would be tenderly handled ”’ ; but he should speak vehemently 
to the Queen against popularity and popular courses. But 
perhaps the most significant advice contained in this letter is 
at the end where Bacon advises that Essex should give way to 
some other Favourite, provided this new one is well affected 
towards him. ‘“‘ For otherwise,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ whesoever 
shall tell me that you may not have singular use of a Favourite 
at your devotion : I will say he understandeth not the Queen’s 
affection, nor your Lordship’s condition.” 

That is to say, as I read between the lines: “‘ The Queen’s 
affection ’’ that of a mother for her Son: “‘ your Lordship’s 
condition ’’ that of a son, and not merely a Court Favourite. 

(34) ‘“* Resuscitatio,” 1657. ‘“* Several Letters,” etc., p. 106. Essex was then 
29, and the Queen 63. 
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We can, therefore, understanding all this, the more readily 
understand that the Cecil faction dreaded any appeal that 
Essex might make to the populace, and therefore manceuvred 
to have the execution in a private place. 
It took place on Tower Green within the precincts of the 
Tower, and we can believe that the Queen would easily be 
persuaded to sanction the execution here—not in order that it 
should be removed from the multitude—but because it was 
the place reserved for very special personages, and that this 
deference and respect should be paid to her son, wayward and 
unrulable though he had been. 
In the Hand Book to the Tower™ this place is described, 
“The following persons are known to have been executed on 
this spot :— 
“. Lord Hastings, by order of.the Duke of Gloucester, in 
1483. 

“2. Queen Anne Boleyn, second wife of Henry VIIIth, 
19th May, 1536. 

“3. Margaret Countess of Salisbury, the last of the old 
Angevin or Plantagenet family, 27th May, 1541. 

“4. Queen Katharine Howard, fifth wife of Henry VIIIth, 
13th February, 1542. 

“5. Jane, Viscountess Rochford, 13th February, 1542. 

“6. Lady Jane (Grey), wife of Lord Guildford Dudley, 
12th February, 1554. 

“7. Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 25th February, 1601.” 

Though Lady Jane Grey was executed here, being of the 
Royal line, her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, the brother 
of Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, was 
executed on Tower Hill. 

The execution of the Earl of Essex was witnessed by a 
few chosen spectators. Certain divines were appointed to 
attend him. The prayers and devotions on the scaffold 
were much protracted, so much so that Camden reports 
(p. 551) that, ‘‘ Marshall Biron, of France, and other profane 
men, derided this, his piety, as more befitting a silly Minister 
than a stout Warrior.” Is it possible that Essex was “ spin- 
ning out the time”’ by these devotions in the expectation 
that ‘‘in the just point of time ”’ a reprieve would come in 
answer to the Ring-message that he had sent? If such 
were his hope the Cecil faction, gathered round the block, 
could easily allow him time to pray, well knowing that his 
hope was futile. 


(36) ‘* Authorised Guide to the Tower of London,” 1914. 
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Thus he ended. Of him Lloyd says,® “If his eye had 
been as open upon his Enemies, as his ear to his Friends, 
he had been cautious : if he had been as happy ia his constant 
converse, as he was obliging in his first address, he had been 
a Prince; if he had had either less Fortune, or a greater 
Soul; either.less of the Dove, or more of the Serpent, he 
had bid fair for a Crown; or at least have saved his head. 
The People wished him well, but they are unconstant; the 
Queen loved him, but she is jealous : his Followers are numer- 
ous, but giddy; affectionate, but ill advise; his Enemies 
are few, but watchful on all occasions. . . . His Army 
was great, but that meeting with a great design, precipitated 
him ; his title to the Crown was defended, but that lost him 
his head. He had exact advices from friends, especially 
from Sir Francis Bacon; and great directions from his Prince, 
but he followed his own; when he should have fought the 
main body of his Enemy, he skirmished with their forlorns ; 
when he should have returned with a noble conquest, he 
stole home after a suspicious Treaty; the Royal Checks 
that should have instructed, incensed him; and what was 
designed as a chastisement he turns to a ruin.” 

To this I will add what Sir John Harrington says of him 
in his ‘‘ Notes and Remembrances ’’®, and Sir John was an 
intimate friend of Essex and, as godson of the Queen, was 
intimate about the Court. 

“Tt resteth with me in opynion that ambition thwarted 
in its career, doth speedilie leade on to madnesse ; herein I 
am strengthened by what I learn in my Lord of Essex ; 
who shifteth from sorrow and repentance to rage and rebellion 
so suddenlie, as well proveth him devoide of good reason 
or right minde; in my laste discourse he uttered such 
strange wordes, bordering on such strange desygnes that 
made me hasten forthe, and leave his presence, thank heaven 
I am saflie at home, and if I go in suche troubles againe, I 
deserve the gallowes for a meddlynge foole: His speeches 
of the Queene becomethe no man who hathe mens sana in 
corpore sano. He hathe ill advisers, and much evyll hathe 
sprung from this course. The Queene well knoweth how 
to humble the haughtie spirit, the haughtie spirit knoweth 
not how to yield, and the man’s soul seemeth tossede to and 
fro, like the waves of a troubled sea.” 


(37) “ Statesmen and Favourites,’’ 1665, p. 451. 
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I think the key to all the proceedings in regard to Essex 
is to be found in the fact that he was the Queen’s son; he 
was eager for recognition and acknowledgment as such, and 
tash and headstrong in the measures he taok to obtain them. 
The fact that he could gather so strong a party as he did ta 
aid him in his ill conceived and foolishly carried out rising, 
is, I think, evidence that those who supported him conceived 
that he had strong grounds on which to base his claims to 
the throne, for it is impossible, seeing what manner of man 
he was, that he could have gathered these men by confidence 
in him as a great leader of men. That he was not. Rather 
is the explanation to be found in a remark of Osborn’s : 

“This I may safely attest that the smallest chip of that 
incomparable instrument of honour (i.e., Queen Elizabeth), 
Peace and Safety to this now unhappy Nation, would have 
been then valued by the people of England above the loftiest 
branch of the Calydonian grove.” 

This, no doubt, was what Essex’ supporters thought, and 
had he been possessed “‘ of more of the Serpent’ and more 
of Machiavellian craft, he might have ‘“ won the Queen,” 
as Bacon advised, and outwitted his enemies. But he was 
“dry for power,’’ and by nature too rash to scheme, and 
plot, and contrive—and wait. Even when he had reached 
the scaffold the Mother love in the Queen would have saved 
him, if he had humbled himself to her and craved for her 
mercy ; but if he continued proud and unyielding and rebel- 
lious against her—as she thought—her safety required that 
the law should take its course; while Essex, even on the 
scaffold, to the last, trusted and believed that his message 
of submission would bring reprieve and pardon. Only his 
enemies standing around at the death scene knew that both 
Mother and Son had been outwitted. Small wonder that 
when the Queen herself learned the ghastly truth from Lady 
Nottingham she succumbed, crushed by grief and horror, 
and died a prey to her unavailing remorse. 

““O! Eloquent, Just, and Mightie Death, whom none 
could advise, thou hast persuaded: what none have dared, 
thou hast done ; and whom all the world have flattered,thou 
only hast cast out into the world and despised ; thou hast 
drawn together all the far fetched greatness, all the pride, 
crueltie, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
these two narrow words, Hic Jacer.’’“ 


(39) ‘‘ Historical Memoirs,’ 1658, p. 62. 
(40) ‘ History of the World,” Sir Walter Raleigh Folio, 1614-28, p. 669. 
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- It is a pitiful tale, and the plain and unvarnished truth 
can, after the long lapse of years, scarcely be expected to 
appear anywhere, unless it be in the enfolding of some cipher 
message. 

In the foregoing account of Essex I have made much use 
of Camden’s ‘‘ Annals of Elizabeth,’’ and if readers have been 
interested in my account, I think it would interest them 
further to know something about these Annals, and the 
peculiarities with which their production is surrounded. 

The First Part of the ‘‘ Annals” was first published in 
Latin folio in the year 1615, under the title ‘‘ Annales Rerum 
Anglicarum et Hibernicarum, Regnante Elizabetha, ad annum 
Salutis MDLXXXIX ” (Annals of English and Irish affairs 
under Queen Elizabeth to the year of Salvation 1589) bringing 
the History of Elizabeth’s Reign down to the end of 1588. 
This work was, apparently, never published in English. 
Camden’s impartiality was impugned, particularly in certain 
contradictions that appeared in regard to Mary Queen of 
Scots, with information that he was said to have given on 
the same subject to De Thou in France.* To this Part he 
added a concluding part, which he styles ‘‘ Tomus Alter,” 
which brought the Annals down to the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and it is this last part that consequently contains 
all the account I have been extracting in regard to Essex. 
He finished this in 1617, but he was desirous that it should 
not appear in his lifetime, and he therefore sent the complete 
work to his friend, Pierre Dupuy, the historian, who under- 
took to publish it after the Author’s death.* Camden died 
in 1623, and in accordance with the undertaking, the full 
and complete “‘ Annales Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum ” 
were brought out in Leyden 8vo, in Latin, in 1625. This 
was, therefore, the first occasion when Camden’s account 
of the proceedings in the matter of Essex was made public, 
and so far as I am aware, the first account of the affair that 
the world had seen. The concluding part of the “ Annales,” 
the ‘‘ Tomus Alter’ before mentioned, was, in the year 1627; 
brought out in Latin, in London; so that in this year the 
account of the Essex affair was for the first time published 
in England, though not yet in English. 

In the meantime, however, the French had been more 
enterprising, or perhaps had less restraint of caution laid 


upon them. 
A French translation of the First Part, down to 1588, was 
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issued by Paul de Bellegent, in London, 4to, 1624; and of 
the complete work in Paris, in 1627. Paul de Belegent’s 
French of the First Part was turned into English by Abraham 
Darcy and published in London, 4to, in 1625. 

The concluding part, the ‘“‘ Essex part,’’ was translated 
from the Latin by Thomas Browne and published in London, 
4to, in 1629; under the title, ‘‘ Tomus alter et Idem, or the 
Historie of the Life and Reigne of that Famous Princesse 
Elizabeth Containing a briefe Memorial of the Chiefest Affaires 
of State, that have passed in these Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, France, or Ireland since the year of the fatal Spanish 
Invasion to that of her sad and ever-to-be-deplored dis- 


solution. . . . London: Printed by Thomas Harper, and 
are to be sold by William Web, Book-seller, in Oxford. Anno 
Dom. 1629.” 


Neither the name of Camden nor of the Translater Browne 
appears on the title page; and reading that, and no more, 
there is not the smallest hint that this is a translation of 
Camden’s “‘ Annals’”’; at least the only hint is contained in 
the words ‘‘ Tomus alter et idem ”’ at the head of the Tittle 
page: the ‘“‘ Tomus alter’ being the title set to the last part 
of the Annals in the 1625 edition, though why Browne adds 
“et idem,”’ I fail to understand. As a matter of fact, I 
possessed this book of Browne’s for some years before I 
noticed that it was a translation of part of Camden’s Annals. 

Thomas Browne’s name appears as signing the fambuoyant 
dedication to King Charles, written in the style that was 
usual in those days, combining abject servility, with more 
than a flavour of learned superiority. And an unusual 
pungency is added to the flavour when we learn that at this 
time, Thomas Browne was only 25 years of age ! 

In 1629, therefore the people in this country got for the 

first time an account in English of the moving scenes of the 
trial and execution of Essex. 
'» In 1635 there appeared for the first time, an English trans- 
lation of the complete ‘‘ Annals”’; but even at that date, so 
far from the conclusion of the work, the translator seems to 
shirk responsibility for what he has done, as he styles himself 
simply ‘‘ R. N. Gent’; and these letters have subsequently 
been translated ‘‘ Robert Norton.” 

These few facts will show the peculiarities of the bringing 


out of Camden’s ‘‘ Annals.” 
GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHAM. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE A.V. AND 
THE AUTHOR OF THE PLAYS. 


The whole tone of the Dedication reminds us of 
fulsome flattery used by Bacon in addressing King 
James in the De Augmentis, and of his habitual style 
in the letters. He tells us, too, that he does not ‘‘ tax 
morigeration,’’» and commends Cicero and Pliny for 
praising Cesar and Trajan to their faces. Examples 
of the same courtiership are found in Virgil and Horace, 
and notably in Lucan, but this “ license of grandilo- 
quence,”’ as he calls it, is outdone by Bacon himself. 

That Bacon had a minute knowledge of the Bible 
is obvious from his works. 


T has been shown by Mr. W. T. Smedley that 
I there is good reason to believe that the final 
revision of the Authorized Version of the Bible 

was directed by Francis Bacon. 

The Dedication is marked by his exuberance of 
metaphor, and it may be of interest to compare it in 
detail with the language of the ‘‘ Shakespeare ”’ Plays. 
The coincidences are striking. Considerations of space 
prevent the printing of the Dedication in full, but any 
reader will have it within reach. 

The apostrophic opening is suggestive. 

“ Great and manifold ’’ reminds us of the fondness of 
Shakespeare for beginning with “great.” ‘“‘ Great is 
the rumour,” 1 H., vi., ii., 3. “‘ Great the slaughter,” 
Cymb. v., 3. And the double adjective suggests 
“How manifold and strong a bond,” Lear ii., 1. 

‘“‘ Most dread sovereign,” is very Shakespearian. 
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“QO, my dread lord,” M. for M., v., x. ‘‘ Dread 
prince,” L.L.L., iii., 1. 

“Go, my dread lord,” H., v., 1, 2. “ Therefore, 
dread king,” id., iii., I. 

“Dread Lord ”’ comes twice in H., vi., and also in 
R., iti. ‘“‘ Dread liege”’ in H., viii., v., 1. “‘ Dread 
sovereign ”’ twice, id., v.,2. “‘ Sovereign ”’ is a favourite 
word in the plays, and “ God’s mercy’ common. 
With “‘ Your Majesty’s Royal Person’ we may com- 
pare “ will guard your person,” Temp. ii., 1; “ the 
prince’s own person,”’ Much Ado, iii., 3 ; ‘‘ duke’s own 
person,” L.L.L., i., 1 ; “ his most royal person,” R., ii., 
iii., 3 ; and in six other places. ‘“‘ Rule and reign ”’ occur 
together in 3 H., vi., v., 2, ‘‘ What is pomp, rule, 
reign ? ”’ 

In the next sentence one is struck by “ the setting 
of that bright Occidental Star, Queen Elizabeth,” re- 
calling the ‘‘ fair vestal throned in the west,” of M.N.D., 
and the curious parallel near the opening of the 
Advancement of Learning, ‘“‘ two so learned princes, 
Queen Elizabeth and your Majesty, being as Castor 
and Pollux, lucida sidera, stars of excellent light and 
most benign influence.”” Sp., Vol. IIL, p. 274. At 
the beginning of the second book we find, “‘Since we 
have so bright and benign a star as your Majesty to 
conduct and prosper us.”” Sp., Vol. III., p. 321. 

In the same page we have,‘‘ Queen Elizabeth 
besides her happy memory.”’ We have also 


All of us have cause 
To wail the dimming of our shining star. 


We now come to “some thick and palpable clouds 
of darkness,’ a reminder of : 


These lies are like the father that begets them ; 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable, I.H., iv., il., 4. 
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The phrase “grossly and palpably,” Nov. Org. 
LXVIL., is the translator’s elegant and exact rendering 
of the Latin guum motus tlle rem. crasso modo sensui 
exhibeat. Sp., Vol. I., 177. 

We have also “ this palpable-gross play,”” M.N.D., 
v., I. “ Which way they were to walk”’ is perhaps 
common. But cf. “Hear not my steps, which way 
they walk,”’ Macbeth, ii., r ; and “‘ or walk in thievish 
ways,” R.J., iv., I. 

“The appearance of Your Majesty, as of the Sus 
in his strength, instantly dispelled those supposed 
and surmised mists.’’ This recalls :— 


Yet herein will I imitate the sun ; 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds, 

To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 

Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him. 
-—I.H.; iv., i., 2. 


The same idea occurs metaphorically in the familiar 
speech, “‘ Discomfortable cousin,” Richard TEs: aii!) 2, 
where “ murder, treasons and detested sins ’ ' stand bare 
and naked when the King, like the sun in his majesty, 
“ darts his light through every guilty hole.” 

Again, “‘supposed”’ and “surmised” are both com- 
monly used in Shakespeare of an untrue assumption. 

““ If you suppose, as fearing you, eis & ee iii., I. 

“Condemned upon surmises,” W.T.., iii., 

“* Affected ’’ is Shakespearian, ‘ bercsedings’ as an 
adjective is used with puppet, miracles, trouble, honesty 
and other words. ‘‘ Comfort ”’ occurs 200 times in his. 
plays. With “ hopeful seed” we may compare :— 

His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, W.T.., ii., 3 

The mother to a hopeful prinee, id. iii., 2 

No hopeful branch, 3 H., vi., iii., 2. 
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Compare too, “ the seed of Banquo ”’ “ 
seed,” in Macbeth and T. and C. 
“Undoubted title,” has a parallel in “ undoubted 
hope of France,” 1 H., vi., iii., 3. 
“ At home and abroad,” is not remarkable, but we 
have “‘ at home, abroad, alone, in company,” R.J., iii 


great Priam’s 


“ All Joy is common . gh eRe “ Fills their 


hearts” comes in R. ii., ; “‘ fill my heart ” in3 H., 
vi., iii., 3. 

“‘Tnestimable ” stones occurs in R., iii., 14; “ in- 
estimable ” value in Per. ii., 4. ‘“‘ Riches of the earth ”’ 


is like ‘‘ not all the riches under heaven,”’ H., viii., 2, 3 ; 
and “‘ my riches to the earth from whence they came.” 
Per. i., I. 

For “ eternal happiness ’’ compare 

Promised me eternal happiness. H., viii., iv., 2. 
And for ‘‘ above in heaven,” “ heaven is above all 
yet,” H., viii., iii., I. 

For “ fall to the ground,” cf., ‘and fall upon the 
ground as I do now,” R.J., ii 

“‘ Predecessor ’”’ is not remarkable, but may be com- 
pared with “‘ your great predecessor, King Edward, H., 
v., i., 2, and other passages. 

“Go forward ”’ is common in the plays ; “ confidence 
and resolution” is like ‘‘ certainty and confidence.” 
All’s Well, 11., 1; the emphatic “of a man,’’ is like 
“ this was a man,’’ J.C., v., 5, and many other passages ; 
“‘ propagate’ is used metaphorically “‘ to propagate 
their status,” in T.A., i 

In the Advancement of Learning Bacon speaks of 
the propagation of learning and knowledge. Ip., 
Vol. III., p. 263. 

= Bard and firmly knit the hearts,” is a common 
metaphor in the Plays. We have ‘‘ Knit my soul,” 
M.A., iv., I. 
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“My heart unto yours is knit,” M.N.D., ii., 3; 
“Knit your hearts,” A. and C., ii., 2; “ Knit their 
souls,”” Cymb. ii., 3 ; ‘“‘ Knit and joined,” R.., iii., ii., 2 ; 
“Loyal and religious’ in rhythm is like “ holy and 
religious,’ Hamlet, iii., 3. “ Precious”’ is very com- 
mon ; “‘ Can the son’s eye behold his father,” occurs in 
Tit. And., v., 3; “‘ comfort ” is used some 200 times ; 
for spirit sanctified see Oth. iii., 4; we have “ shall 
prove the immediate author,” in A and C., ii., 6; also 
“immediate ’’ with jewel, heir, and other words ; 
“ sicken and decay ”’ in J.C., iv., 2; “‘ full of decay and 
failing,’ Tim., A., iv., 3; like “ dwindle, peak and 
pine”’ in Macbeth; “slack” and “ go backward” 
come in T. and C., iii., 3 ; and All’s Well, i., 1, and else- 
where ; ‘‘soon kindled and soon burnt,” in H., iv., 
iii., 2 ; and “ kindle your dislike,” in H., viii., ii., 4. 

“Tender and loving nursing father,” is like ‘“ my 
mother and my nurse,” R., ii., i., 3 ; “a loving nurse, 
a mother,” T. And., i., 2; and ‘‘ to which natural 
history is as a nursing-mother,’’ Bacon’s Parasceve, 
Sp. Vol. IV., p. 255. 

“ Infinite ”’ is used by “‘ Shakespeare ’’with instances, 
considerations, conclusions, and other words ; “ right 
christian ”’ we have in “‘ thy devotion and right christian 
zeal,” R., iii., ili.,7; and “ most christian care” in 
2 H., iv., iv., 2; “‘ affection” is very common in this. 
sense in the plays ; “‘ reasons strong and forcible,” in 
3H., vi.,i., 2; ““any strong or vehement importunity,”’ 
in Othello, iii., 3 ; “‘ all humility,” in 2 H., vi., v., 1, and 
H., viii., iv., 2 ; “‘ deep ”’ is ubiquitous, with such words. 
as shames, experiments, prophecy, intent ; judgment, 
and worthy favourite words ; “‘ English tongue ’’ comes 
34 M.W., ii., 3 ; ‘“ French tongue ”’ in H., viii.,i., 4 ; there 

“* putting it straight in expedition ” in H., v., ii., 2 ; 
tia “the expedition of my violent love,” M., ii., 3. 
In the De Augmentis, Sp. Vol. V., p. 48, Bacon says. 
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that “ the minds of kings are hasty and impatient of 
delay,” and commends expedition and despatch in their 
service as acceptable. Reaping good fruit is, of course, 
a common metaphor in the plays, as elsewhere. “I 
held my duty ” comes in A.W., i., 3, and Hamlet, ii., 1. 
For “‘ mover ”’ cf. “ the movers of a languishing death”’ 
Cymb., i., 6; for “‘ humbly craving,’ ef., “ humbly on 
my knee I crave your blessing,” R., iii.,ii., 2; “‘ most 
humbly on my knee I beg,” H.V., iv., 3, so with 


beseech, pray, sue, etc.; “of this quality” is 
My 
Shakesperian; ‘‘censure”’ is very common; “ ill- 
> 
meaning and discontented” is like “‘moody dis- 
contented’”’ which comes -twice; “learned and 


judicious,” like ‘‘ grave and learned,” “ just and 
learned,” “‘ gravity and learning ;” “ allowance ”’ like 
“ under the allowance of your grand aspect,”’ Lear, ii., 2, 
and other passages. ‘‘ Traducing and calumniating ” 
come together in the De Augmentis, Sp. Vol. V., p. 43. 
“ Interpretations ”’ in a bad sense is found in “ interpre- 
tion will misquote,” I.H., iv., v., 2; and “ interpreta- 
tion should abuse,” W.T., iv., 3, a regular Latin use. 
“Poor instruments ”’ suggests “‘ how poor an instru- 
ment may do,” A. and C., v., 2 ; ‘‘ Holy truth,” “‘ holy 
pity, duty, strength, etc.,”’ and “ holy writ,” Oth., iii., 3. 
The association of “ignorance and darkness’”’ and 
superstition is as old as Lucretius, whom Bacon quotes. 
So in Shakespeare, “‘ There is no darkness but ignor- 
ance,” T.N., iv., 2; “as dark as ignorance,” id. ; “‘ his 
own way,” “thine own way,” come in the plays; 
“ framed ’”’ metaphorically is common ; ‘‘ hammered of 
this design”’ occurs in W.T., 11., 2; “ hammering 
treachery,” 2 H., vi., i., 2; the metaphor of a forge is 
common ; “ truth and innocency ” coupled, are like 
“ truth’s simplicity,” “‘ integrity and truth,” ‘‘ upright- 
ness and integrity’; ‘“‘ grace and favour” suggests 
“princely favour,” R., ii., v. 6; “ leave and favour,” 
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3 H., vi., i1., 3 ; “ his highness’s favour,” H., viii., iii., 
3; “ voice and favour,” “‘ leave and favour,’”’ Hamlet ; 
““ grace and favour,” Othello and Lear ; “‘ give counten- 
ance,” “ gave his countenance,” I.H., iv., iii., 2 ; and, 
commonly ; “‘ bitter,” is, of course, common with mock, 
taunts, words, scoffs, etc. 

“ The Lord of heaven and earth bless Your Majesty,” 
brings back “‘ The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble 
Harry!” H., v., iv., 1 ; ‘‘ now God in heaven forbid,” 
“save to the God of heaven,” “‘ great God of heaven,” 
“God in heaven bless her,” “‘ many and happy days ” 
is like ‘““many years of happy days,” R., ii., i., I; 
and send him many years of sunshine days, R., ii. iv. I, 
“singular and extraordinary graces’ like “singular 
integrity and learning,” H., viii., ii.,4. Itisa favourite 
word with Bacon—“‘ my singular good lord.”” ‘‘ Won- 
der of the world ”’ is found in T.G., v., i., 1, “‘ the won- 
ders of the world abroad”; “‘ happiness and true 
felicity ’’ combined are not unlike “ glory, joy and 
happiness,” K.J., iii., 4; “‘ happiness, honour and 
fortunes,” Tim. A., i 

On the whole, and making full allowance for literary 
commonplaces, these coincidences of thought and style 
should convince an impartial critic that the Dedication 
and the Plays are written by one and the same hand, 
the hand of Francis Bacon. 

If it be objected that all this is common form in 
the writers of the period, I may mention that a friend 
of mine has kindly read through most of Ben 
Jonson’s Plays without finding one of the expressions 
here noted. 

A. L. FRANCIS, 
Blundell’s School. 


BACON AND TOBIE MATTHEW. 


Tobie Matthew, born 1577, was son of the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

At the age of 18 he took the part of the Sqitite in 
the Device which Francis wrote for the Earl of Essex. 

At 22 he was a student at Grays Inn. 

At 26 Francis sent him to Scotland in connection 
with the business of the James I. accession. 

In 1604 he was licensed to travel abroad and while 
there became a Roman Catholic. He returned for a 
short while, but was banished the country on account 
of his recusancy. 

Bacon corresponded with him regularly. In 1605 
he sent him a copy of the Adv. of Learning, in 1609 
advanced parts of the Novum Organum, and in 
1610 a print of ‘“‘ Wisdom of the Ancients.” 

In the letter with Ad. of Learning Bacon remarked 
“TI have now at last taught that child to go at the 
swaddling whereof you were,’’ which I take to mean 
that he had then acquired some ascendancy of in- 
fluence with King James. 

In 1617 Matthew was allowed to come back to 
England, and at once went to Bacon at Gorhambury. 
In 1618 he translated Bacon’s “‘ Essays ”’ into Italian. 
A second edition of that work printed in 1619 contains 
a new Essay not included in the English edition until 
1625. 

In 1619 Matthew was again required to leave England, 
and did not finally return until December, 1621, 
which was after Bacon’s fall from the Lord Chan- 
cellorship. 

In 1622 Matthew was busy with Count Gon- 
domar, the Spanish Ambassador, in obtaining further 
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concessions of clemency to Bacon. Next year, in 
sending a letter to Gondomar in Spain by Matthew who 
went to help Charles’ Spanish marriage proposals, 
Bacon alluded to the “ great endeavours which your 
Lordship (Gondomar) used both with the King (James), 
and the Marquis (Buckingham) for my fortune.” 

In June, 1622, Bacon wrote of the De Augmentis as 
a work already in the hands of translators, and likely to 
be finished by end of that summer. 

From April to October, 1623, Matthew was away in 
Spain over the Spanish marriage negotiations. He 
returned with Prince Charles and at once received 
the honour of knighthood. Meantime as Francis wrote 
to the Prince’s Secretary Collington (March, 1623), he 
Francis, ‘‘ for quiet and the better to hold out am 
retired to Gray’s Inn for when my chief friends were 
gone so far off it was time for me to go to a cell.” 

A copy of the De Augmentis was given by Francis 
to Buckingham, on 22nd October, 1623, and in Decem- 
ber, other copies were presented by him to Prince 
Charles, and to the Oxford University. 

Sir Sidney Lee recently (see Observer, 6th February), 
told his hearers at the Royal Institution, that Gon- 
domar bought a copy of the 1623 Shakespeare Folio on 
its publication in 1623 and carried tt back to Spain. 
All that the lecturer could correctly say was, that 
Gondomar (who was a collector and lover of books) 
possessed a copy of the Folio. The Folio was not 
entered S.R. until 8th November, 1623, was not 
likely to have been printed until registered and Gon- 
domar was not in England after May, 1622. 

I venture the suggestion that Gondomar obtained his 
Folio in the same way as Matthew obtained his, namely, 
by gift from Francis Bacon. 

The Folio required such wonderful care in prepara- 
tion, and containing such a mass of biliteral, word, 
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letter, and figure ciphers that it could not have been 
prepared for and passed through the press in less 
than twelve or more months after the entry upon S.R. 

In 1624 nothing is recorded to have been published 
by Bacon. 

This brings one to the true significance of Tobie 
Matthew’s letter to Lord Viscount St. Alban, the date 
of which has been removed, but which mentions a letter 
from Bacon of April 9th, accompanying some ‘“‘ great 
and noble token of your Lordship’s favour.” This 
letter has frequently been discussed because of its 
postcript :— 

“The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my 
nation, and of this side of the sea is of your Lordship’s 
name, though he is known by another.” 

From his jocularities in Spain we know that Matthew 
had a merry nature. After October, 1623, until 
Bacon’s death he remained in England. I take the date 
of Bacon’s gift to Matthew of the ‘“ great and noble 
token ”’ to have been gth April, 1624-5, and the token 
to have consisted of a print of the Shakespeare Folio, 
which, of course, had not to be owned as of Bacon’s 
authorship, as it was an experiment in a scheme of 
future education which could only be tested by time 
and by silence as to its real author. 

Sir Sidney Lee and others dispute the suggestion that 
the postcript referred to Francis Bacon. 

They say the remark concerned a Jesuit father, 
named Thomas Southwell, who lived abroad, but 
whose real name was Thomas Bacon, born in Norfolk. 

Southwell was born in 1592, and thus was fifteen 
years younger than Matthew. He was a student at 
Rome in 1610, admitted as Jesuit in 1613 at the age of 
21. He did not complete his four vows until 1626. 
After this he was Professor of Theology at Liege, and 
published two works on ecclesiastical controversial 
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subjects, viz., one at Liege, in 1631, and another at 
Antwerp in 1638. 

It was very natural for Sir Henry Wootton to tell a 
friend that the book of controversies title-paged to 
F. Baconus came from the Jesuit Southwell, or he 
might have been misled into believing it to be a 
posthumous work of Francis Bacon’s. 

There is not the slightest evidence that Matthew 
ever met Southwell—their ways led apart—nor the 
slightest justification for saying Southwell at any 
period of his career was even a prodigy of wit. Nor as 
the late Judge Webb said was it likely that in acknow- 
ledging a great and noble token, Matthew would have 
insulted his old and intimate friend and mentor by 
suggesting that another man named Bacon was the 
most prodigious wit in England. 

For, bear in mind, Matthew was writing in England 
and expressly mentions this side of the sea. Southwell 
was abroad. The most prodigious wit that ever 
Matthew knew of the English nation and upon English 
soil was the Lord Viscount St. Alban, though certain 
people (the Rosy Cross fraternity for instance) knew 
him as ‘‘ Shakespeare.”’ A print of the Folio, printed 
(according to Prynne) on better paper than most 
English bibles and beautifully bound in best leather, 
was the “ great and noble token.”’ 

Gondomar must have been about the same year the 
gratified recipient of another copy which he is said 
to have annotated extensively. 

PARKER WOODWARD. 
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went to school. 

But there is a faint indication that he 
was the child who played and sang to the lute to 
Queen Elizabeth and Earl Leicester in privacy when 
the Court was at Guildford, in August, 1569. He 
had, if so, made progress in music. 

Some careful tutoring in other branches of know- 
ledge must have taken place to render him fit for 
the University. Sir Anthony Cooke, Roger Ascham, 
and other well qualified tutors associated with the 
Royal family were available. 

From April, 1573, to December, 1575, he was 
intermittently at Trinity, a new college founded at 
Cambridge by Henry VIII. 

The Master was Whitgift, one of the Queen’s chap- 
lains, who soon became Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Francis, at Cambridge, came under the influence 
and surely under the personal tuition of young Gabriel 
Harvey, the most popular professor at Cambridge. 

Harvey taught poetry and rhetoric and was the 
enthusiastic pioneer of a movement for the reformation 
and revival of the art of English poetry. It will be 
seen by the Harvey-Immerito letters that Francis 
became one of Harvey’s most energetic workers in 
the movement. 

Up to September, 1576, Francis was a frequenter 
of the English Court, where the youth was believed 
to be a bastard of the Queen and Leicester. The 
authority for this last statement is the story deciphered 
by two separate workers uncoding independent 
ciphers. They relate that in a fit of anger the Queen 
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told Francis he was her son, but that she would never 
recognise him as such. Further, that he was sent 
abroad with Pawlet. History records that he was 
thus packed off in September, 1576. 

So unless the story explains the enigma, pre- 
served letters show that a youth of sixteen not on 
service, not on grand tour, lodged with his tutor 
with the English Ambassador and his wife, and spent 
four months in 1576, the whole of 1577, most of 1578, 
and another three months in 1579 in France under 
most pleasant circumstances, visiting the French 
Court, whether at Paris, Tours, Blois, Bordeaux, 
Poietiers, or elsewhere. There he would meet the 
French poets and publicists engaged in renovating 
French and improving their literature. 

Francis Bacon’s great intellectual powers at the 
age of 18 are testified to by Hilliard, the Queen’s 
limner. In 1579 he had no hesitation in printing 
his opinions and verses, but necessarily concealed 
his authorship under other names. Continuing his 
literary work in 1580, he was very much chagrined 
when required to leave it to study law at Gray’s Inn, 
and protested strongly to Lord Burleigh in a letter 
which has been preserved. 

In 1581 he made the grand tour of Europe, visiting 
France, Italy and Spain and probably other countries. 
During his visit he was particularly directed to study 
the arts of Government and the political and economic 
conditions of the states visited by him. When he 
returned to England, in 1582, he was more than ever 
conscious of his own great abilities and importance. 

This rather long preamble has been a necessary 
introduction to the subject of this article. 

Francis Bacon’s mind only developed humility 
under many grievous trials and disappointments after 
he had passed the meridian of his earthly pilgrimage 
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and had found that all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

“ The time (wrote he, as Hamlet) is out of joint. Oh, 
cursed spite! That ever I was born to set it right.” 
But he did try to set it right, and in his work 
in that direction and in the organisation of secretly 
operating forces to carry on his great improvement 
scheme lies the true explanation of the mystery of 
Francis Bacon. 

Incidentally he prepared for the justification of his 
life and labours before the tribunal of a more en- 
lightened age in some then far off day. This accounts 
for the scrupulous care which he directed to be taken 
concerning the manuscripts and letters he left behind 
him. Rawley says he aimed at their preservation 
in some private shrine or library. 

That Lyly, Watson, Peele, Greene, Marlowe, Kyd, 
Nashe, Spenser, Burton and Shakespeare were only 
so many “masks’’ under whose names Francis 
printed numerous works whether literary or dramatic, 
is almost sufficiently evidenced by the absence of 
manuscripts or letters ascribed to those names. 

Searched (as the manuscript collections of England 
and elsewhere have been), none have come to light 
except four. These, however, turn out to be wholly 
or partly in Francis Bacon’s handwriting and really 
only concern him. An excellent reason for their preser- 
vation. 

For Francis was the great secret glory of his fol- 
lowers and co-workers and their successors for many, 
many years after his decease, and their loyalty to his 
memory was magnificent. 

The four manuscripts above referred to are :— 


1. THE LyLy LETTER. 
It is dated July, 1582, and signed John Lyly. The 
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letter is addressed to Lord Burleigh, and is preserved 
in the Lansdowne M.S., 36, Art, 76. Read aright, it is 
an apology by Francis to the Queen, through Burleigh, 
for some piece of self-assertiveness, which brought 
down her displeasure. Francis had just returned from 
his tour and indicated by using the pen-name under 
which he had written the Euphues books and Court 
Comedies that he still lacked a proper cognomen. The 
letter is on all fours, with a similar apology by Francis, 
signed B. Fra, written to Burleigh in 1580. 


2. THE PEELE LETTER. 

This letter is endorsed 17th January, 1595-6, and 
purports to have been written by George Peele to Lord 
Burleigh. 

It is amongst the Lansdowne MSS., marked XCIX., 
No. 54. 

A facsimile is given in Vol. II., of Bullen’s edition of 
Peele.” 

Under the name of George Peele, Francis had pub- 
lished a spirited farewell to Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake on their departure on an expedition. The 
“ Farewell ’”’ was printed in 1589, and along with it 
to pad out the volume, he printed a poem, called “A 
Tale of Troy.” 

In January, 1595-6, Francis was again on excellent 
terms with the Queen. It was therefore very natural 
that when his revised version of the “ Tale of Troy ” 
was completed, he should have had it printed as a 
“ biblio,’ and presented it to his kindly old friend, 
Lord Burleigh. It was equally natural that the letter 
which accompanied the gift should humorously pur- 
port to come from George Peele, and bear that signa- 
ture. Knowing what we do as to Peele’s drunkenness 
and debauchery it is impossible to believe that the 
beautiful cursive hand of the letter—the hand of an 
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expert and rapid writer—could have been Peele’s. 
The “Tale of Troy” was reprinted in biblio form 
in 1604, some six years after Burleigh’s death. It 
resembles in size Bacon’s Apophthegmes, 1625, and 
both little volumes were evidently printed as gift books 
for Bacon’s friends. 

The title-page of the 1604 version bears one of 
Bacon’s private marks of identification. 


3. THE “‘ Kyp” LETTER. 
4. THE MARLOWE FRAGMENTS. 

These are both circa., May, 1593. No. 3 is an 
apologetic letter concerning a certain lord’s association 
with one Marlowe. It is signed Tho. Kydde, and is 
addressed to Lord Keeper Puckering, the head of the 
Star Chamber. 

No. 4 are fragments of a letter ascribed to Marlowe. 

Complaint had been made by the Fleming’s to the 
authorities about a threatening letter, posted on the 
church wall of their quarter in London. 

Seeking the writer of the “‘ libel,” the Star Chamber’s 
people raided the lodgings where Kyd and Marlowe 
had for some two or three years been copying writings 
for a certain lord (no doubt meaning Francis). 

Marlowe appears to have got away, but the searchers 
found a letter, evidently given to Kyd or Marlowe, to 
copy, in which Francis had been restating in writing to 
a certain Bishop, some theological arguments he 
had previously used to him in a private discussion. 
Shocked at its breadth of view, the Star Chamber 
had called upon Kyd, or someone, for an explanation of 
the fragmentary epistle. 

The papers were found in Harleian MSS. 6,848 and 
6,849, folio 218. They are given in facsimile in “ Life 
and Works of Kyd,’’ by Professor Boas. 

The fragments are in Court hand, nicely written 
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by Francis Bacon and must have been given out to be 
copied before the letter was forwarded to the Bishop 
concerned. 

The Kyd letter was evidently written out by Kyd 
from a draft prepared by Francis as the letter is 
virtually in exoneration of “my lord” from the 
imputation of atheism and of unwise association with 
Marlowe. 

Kyd wrote in German script and left blanks for 
Latin quotations and two or three words he could not 
make out. Time being important, the blanks are 
filled out in another hand. The curious thing is that 
the handwriting of the Latin quotations is identical 
with the Court hand of the Marlowe fragments, while 
that of the odd words resemble very closely the 
cursive clever hand of the George Peele letter of 
1596. 

The language of the ‘“‘ Marlowe” fragments is 
reverent and entirely different from certain coarse 
secularist assertions which the Rev. Barnes sub- 
sequently charged Marlowe with having made. 

Fortunately for Francis, Marlowe was killed in a 
brawl at Deptford the following month, while he was 
out on bail. Francis, with his usual ingenuity, 
smothered up his own escape like the squid with a 
cloud of inky fluid. 

He published a ballad signed Ignoto, and called 
“The Atheist’s Tragedie.”’ 

It is reprinted in Dyce’s Marlowe and is remarkable 
for its unusual ease and quality. 

When Francis the following month (July) fixed up 
another mask, viz., one of the Queen’s players named 
Shakespere under whose name he printed “ Venus and 
Adonis,” old friend Gabriel Harvey burst into verse. 
His verse was entitled ‘‘ A Sonnet of the Wonderful 
Year 1593.” 
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He was not sorry at the finish of the Marlowe 
trouble in the way it did, for his last line is :— 


*“ Weep Powls thy Tambourlaine voutsafes to die.” 
But the real burden of his sonnet was in the postscript : 
“The hugest miracle remains behinde.”’ 


A second Shakerley Rashe-Swashe to binde.” 
Harvey foretold mischief and trouble with the 
deserving man of Stratford-on-Avon, but he lived 
long enough to assure himself that the William 
Shakspere experiment came to no harm in his time. 
The trouble to-day may be traceable to a lack of 
creative perception since Harvey’s death. 
PARKER WOODWARD. 


“OLD JEPTHAH. ” 


in Hamlet was drawn, or partly so, from William 

Cecil, Lord Burleigh. I have seen him made 
up on the stage to match Burleigh’s well-known 
portrait. Their respective advices to their sons are 
a good parallel. Lodge, in his Illustrations of British 
History, p. 53, presents another by quoting a letter 
from Burleigh to George sixth Earl of Shrewsbury. 
It is written from Hampton Court, and dated 24th 
December, 1575. Its contents are a refusal to marry 
his daughter, Elizabeth, to Edward Talbot fourth 
son of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

“My daughter is but young in years, and upon 
some reasonable respect I have delivered (not with- 
standing I have been very honorably offered matches) 
not to treat of marrying of her, if I may live so long, 
until she shall be above fifteen or sixteen, and if I 
were of more likelihood myself to live longer than I 
look to do, she should not with my liking be married 
before she were near eighteen or twenty.” 

Considering the very early marriages of that time 
this last remark well entitles him to the title of “ Old 
Jepthah,” given Polonius by Hamlet, Act II., Sc. I. 
Elizabeth Cecil married the eldest son of Lord Went- 
worth, one of Francis’ staunch friends, and died before 
her father. Edmund Lodge, who I strongly believe 
to have been one of the Bacon Masks, comments on 
the ‘“‘ extreme caution and sagacity displayed in this 
letter,” adding ‘‘that the singular opinion of hurnan 
learning with which it concludes renders this lettera 
most curious and interesting relic,’ which opinion 
I cordially endorse. Cecil concludes by wishing his 
“Lordship’s son without any curiosity of human 
learning, which without the fear of God, I see, doeth 
great hurt to all youths in this time and age.” 

AviciA Amy LEITH. 


fe has been suggested before now that Polonius 
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THE PH@NIX AND TURTLE. 


““Love’s Martyr or Rosalin’s Complaint, 
allegorically shadowing the constant Fate of 
the Phcenix and Turtle.” The second part is devoted 
to “Diverse poeticall essaies,” on the subject of 
*“ Robert Chester’s’’ work, “‘done by the best and 
chiefest of our modern writers with their names sub- 
scribed to their particular workes.”’ The date is 1601. 
The emblematical poem signed ‘‘ William Shake- 
peare’’ has been brushed aside by the eminent 
moulders of public opinion in Shakespearean lore. 
“‘ Happily, Shakespeare wrote nothing else like it,’’ 
says Sir Sidney Lee. Other men of letters have 
dismissed it without comment which throws any light 
upon its meaning, or else ignored it entirely. Shake- 
speare did not write anything that is not meant to be 
construed. But having committed themselves to a 
wretched tradition, which will not bear investigation, 
the truth is not allowed to come to light. Shake- 
speare has been blamed by his so-called commentators 
because his lines in the Sonnets, the Lover’s Complaint 
and the Phoenix and Turtle being only studied super- 
ficially and criticised accordingly, have only led to 
_ “ disputations and contentions.” Webbe in his Dis- 
course of English Poesie rebukes such critics thus : 
“It is their foolish construction, not his writing 
that is blameable. We must prescribe to no writers 
(much less to poets) in what sort they should utter 
their conceits.” 
Bacon recognized two methods of handing on 
knowledge to posterity, viz., an open way of delivery, 
and a “ reserved and secret” way. The object of the 
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latter method being that ‘‘ by the intricate envelopings 
of delivery, the Prophane Vulgar may be removed 
from the secrets of Sciences ; and.they only admitted 
which had either acquired the interpretation of 
parables by tradition from their teachers ; or, by the 
sharpness and subtlety of their own wits, could pierce 
the veil.” 

In the Afologie for Poetrie, Sidney observes that 

“there are many mysteries contained in Poetry, which 
of purpose were written darkly lest, by Prophane wits, 
it should be abused. 

Emerson scented the parabolical odour of the 
Phoenix and Tur.le and in the Preface to Parnassus 
(1875) wrote, ‘ I should like to have the Academy 
of Letters propose a prize for an essay on Shakespeare’s 
poem, Let the bird of loudest lay, and the Threnos with 
which it closes, the aim of the essay being to explain 
by a historical research into the poetic myths and 
tendencies of the age, the frame and allusions of the 
poem.” With his usual keen penetration Emerson 
continues, ‘‘ I consider this piece a good example of 
the rule that there is a poetry for bards proper, as 
well as a poetry for the world of readers. This poem, 
if published without a known author’s name, would 
find no general reception.” 

Why indeed should the Stratford player waste his 
time writing poetry of an exclusive order. Was he 
not depending upon the applause of the “ vulgar”’ 
to re-establish his family’s financial position? Are we 
not told that Pope had just warrant for writing that 
the author of Hamlet, Lear and the Tempest— 


‘‘ For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight 
And grew immortal in his own despite ”’ ? 


This may be true enough of the Stratford player, 
but it is not appicable to Shake-speare who laid 
8 
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“great bases for eternity.” Of an extraordinary 
nature is the love of the Phoenix and Turtle. In no 
less than seven consecutive verses of this little poem 
is it explained that though these birds loved as two, 
they “‘ had the essence but in one ” :— 


“Two distincts, division none.’’ 


“Hearts remote, yet not asunder 
Distance, and no space was seen 
’*Twixt this turtle and his queen.” 


** Bither was the other’s mine.’ 


“Reason, in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together, 
To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were as well compounded.” 


“ That it (i.e., Reason) cried, How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! ”’ 


‘“ Whereupon it made this threne 
To the phoenix and the dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love.” 


Where else, but in the Shake-speare Sonnets do we 
find such lovers who, “simple were so well com- 
pounded.” 


““ Let me confess that we too must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one.’’—Sonnet 36. 


The poet makes an imaginary division for the purpose 
of defining his own worth: 


**O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me ? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 
And what is it but mine own when I praise thee ? 
Even for this let us divided live, 
And our dear love lose name of single one. 


And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here who doth hence remain.” 
Sonnet 39. 
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But division grows together; thus confounding 
Reason :— 


“My friend and I are one.’”—Sonnet 42. 


“Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise.’’—Sonnet 62. 


The line ‘ Either was the other’s mine ”’ finds its 
echo in Sonnet 36 :— 


“*T love thee in such sort, 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report.” 


and 22 :— 


“‘ For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me.”’ 


The five stanzas forming the Threnos are equally 
interesting and productive. The first is :— 


“ Beauty, truth and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed in cinders lie.’ 


“ Beauty and truth ” apply to the Turtle-dove, and 
“rarity’’ to the Phcoenix—the mythical bird of 
gorgeous plumage, fabled to be the only one of its 
kind, and to live five hundred years in the Arabian 
desert, after which it burnt itself to ashes on a 
funeral pile of aromatic twigs ignited by the sun and 
fanned by its own wings, but only to emerge fromits 
ashes with renewed youth, to live through another 
cycle of years. 

The Phoenix has been supposed to allude to Queen 
Elizabeth. Certainly it is mentioned as the turtle’s 
“queen,” but this is the only prop available for 
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supporting the theory. In that delightful allegory 
A Lover’s Complaint, the poet is represented by a 
female—the Shepherdess or ‘‘ Lover’ who makes the 
complaint of her seduction by the spirit of Poetry 
depicted in the beautiful youth. And in Sonnet 20, 
the author says that “ for a woman” was he “ first 
created.” 

By the Phenix I take to be shadowed the unique 
poet Shake-speare, and by the Turtle his poetic Muse. 
In setting forth to praise his Master-Mistress, Shake- 
speare disclaims the conventional method of poets 
who “stirred by a painted beauty’ make the usual 
comparisons with “ Sun and Moon, with earth and 
sea’s rich gems, with April’s first-born flowers, and 
all things rare.”’ (Scnnet 21). 

Beauty and truth are the attributes of the Turtle. 
In Sonnet 14, the poet looking into his own eyes 
(the ‘‘ beauteous and lovely youth ”’ does not appear 
until the 20th Sonnet) remarks :— 


“in them I read such art, 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert ; 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate, 
Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom and date.” 


So indeed it was, in the fate of the Phcenix, for 
his end was the Turtle’s doom and date :— 


“Death is now the phcenix nest ; 
And the turtle’s loyal breast, 
To eternity doth rest.” 


The following lines from Sonnet 105 might have 
been placed at the head of poem, The Phanix and 
Turile, as an introductory “‘ argument ” :— 
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“ Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument,— 
Fair, kind and true, varying to other words ; 
And in this change is my invention spent, 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
Fair, kind and true, have often lived alone, 
Which three till now never kept seat in one.” 


Is it a coincidence that Fair (beauty), Kind 
(constancy), and True (truth) here keep seat together, 
and are also the three attributes of the Turtle? Iam 
certain that this strange poem is one of those changes 
in which the poet admits that he spends his 
invention ‘‘ varying to other words” when his 
“argument ’’ has the wondrous scope afforded by 
the subject “‘ three themes in one.” 

The death of the phoenix, and the turtle’s ‘“ loyal 
breast” resting to eternity is the subject of Sonnet 
8r :— 


** Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Thou I, once gone, to all the world must die.” 


In the Sonnets, too, we frequently find allusions to 
Truth and Beauty buried and, though entombed, 
living; that “‘’gainst death” shall the poet’s con- 
stant friend “‘ pace forth”: — 


“Thou art the grave where buried love doth live.” | 
—Sonnet 31. 


In the death of the Turtle, it is said :— 
“Truth and beauty buried be.” 


Shakespeare evidently knew himself to be the Phoenix 
of his age. Sonnet 59 suggests that the poet believed 
in the theory of re-incarnation, and to find another 
of his species one would have to search among the 
writings of five hundred years backward for opinions 
of his mind and art :— 


GO 
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“ If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled, 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child ! 

O, that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the Sun, 

Show me you image in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done ! 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame. ” 


Writing of Lord Verulam, Archbishop Tenison 
observed, “‘I affirm with good assurance that Nature 
gives the world that individual species but once in 
five hundred years.” 

R. EAGLE. 


P.S.—In the New Edition of his “Life of Shake- 
speare,”’ Sir Sidney Lee admits that “the abstruse 
symbolism of sixteenth-century emblem books are 
thought to be echoed in Shakespeare’s lines ..... 
The internal evidence scarcely justifies the conclusion 
that Shakespeare’s poem, which is an exercise in 
allegorical elegy in untried metre, was penned for 
Chester’s book.” 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 


Si1r,—I have lately come across some letters in the Verney 
collection with reference to a loan of money that Lord Bacon 
received from Ann Blakensy, in March, 1617, and which had 
not been repaid even in 1632. 

Can any reader throw more light on the subject ? 

Ann Blakensy writes to her Aunt, Lady Verney, describing 
the efforts she is making to get back the sum which is “ all her 
poore estate,’’ but she has to take her plea to the House of 
Lords, and she seems to despair of ever getting it back from 
the trustees of the late Lord Chauncellor, namely Sir Robt: 
Rich, Sir Richard Young and Mr. Thomas Meautys. 

There are three other letters at Claydon upon this subject, 
dated 4th September, 1628; 7th November, 1628; and 7th 
June, 1629. The writer held a bond for £200, dated March 
18th, 1617, given by Lord Chancellor Bacon to Thomas Sugar, 
Esq., and she had been applying for years to the adminis- 
trators of the estate for a return of her money. Did the 
creditors all have to take their debts to the House of Lords 
before the trustees could pay their claims ? 

It seems strange that in the year 1617 Bacon should have 
still been borrowing money all round. He became Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal on March 7th, that year. 

Yours truly, 
A. C. BUNTEN. 


One of the letters is as follows, dated Nov. 12th, 1632 :— 
“My Goop LaDIE AND AUNT,— 

“I received your letter of the 7th of Julie last, wherebie I do 
understand that I must appoint one to follow mie (my) busi- 
ness to the Lords that have the sale of the late Lord Chaun- 
cellor’s landes. I heare the landes are now sould or presentlie 
will be, so that if I should neglect the time, my hope of getting 
weare (were) at an ende ; and Mr. Gottes hath promised me 
to further it with his own person unto the Lordes ; and though 
the Bond be not taken in mie name, yet Mr. Gottes will 
ascertain the Lordes the dett is absolutely myne, and that uppon 
composition with me, the bond shall be delivered out unto their 
Lordships. So mie worthy aunt I do humblie entreat you to 
deliver the Bond to this bearer, Mr. Neave.” 


IIt 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “BACONIANA,” 


DEAR Sir,—In the lower panel of the title page of ‘‘ Das 
Schach oder Koenigspiel,’’ by Augustus D., of Brunswick- 
Lunenburg-Gustavus Silenus, reproduced in Mr. Bowditch’s 
““Connection of Fra Bacon with the First Folio of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays, &c.”’, there is a picture of a dining room with 
nine people. Six seated at table and three standing. 

There is a peculiarity about the hands of three figures in that 
the hands are atrociously drawn and look to have been drawn 
by a different engraver to the one responsible for the faces. 

Each man is ostentatiously showing a certain number of 
fingers. Taking it from left to right No. 1 shows none, No. 2 
one, No. 3 one and three, No. 4 one and two, No. 5 two, No. 
6 one and four, No. 7 five, No. 8 three, No. 9 three. 

Making 0, I, 13, 12, 2, 14, 5, 3, 3- Ihave tried if these fit m 
with anything in Gustavus Silenus with no better result than 
the obvious A, N, M. B, O, E, C, C. 

Perhaps one of your readers may be able to suggest some- 
thing. 

Yours, &c., 
W. Murpuy GRIMSHAW. 

Eastry House, Eastry, Kent. 

March 11th, 1916. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “BACONIANA,” 


THE 25TH CHAPTER OF MONTAIGNE AND L.L.L. 
S1r,—I do not think anyone has noticed in print the points 
of similarity between the Chapter ‘“‘On the Education of 
Youth ” in Florios Montaigne and L.L.L. 
I append one or two points in hopes that they may induce 
someone to delve further into the matter than I can. 


FLorio’s MONTAIGNE 3RD ED. PAEAE. 

Page 67.—About 11th line Small have continuall plod- 

this idea is suggested. ders ever won, &c.—Page 
122. 


Page 75.—What is it to What is the end of study ? 


know, and not to know (which 
ought to be the scope of 
study) ? 

Page 80.—Banquet of let- 
ters. 

Page 81.—Two Masters of 
Arts travelling toward Bor- 
deaux about fifty paces one 


Why that to know which 
else wee should not know.— 
Page 122. 
Feast of words.—Page 136. 
Arts-man  preambulat.— 
Page 136. 
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from another, &c. He is no 
gentleman, but a Gramarian. 

Page 83.—Chrisippas said : 
Use such juggling tricks to 
play with children and direct 
not the serious thought of an 
aged man to such idle matters. 

Page 83.—Winde up a 
wittie notable sentence that 
so I may sew it upon me, 
than unwinde my thread to go 
and fetch it. 

These two last are on the 
page on which “ Bacon” 
occurs twice. 
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We will be singled from the 
barbarous. 

Offered by a child to an old 
man.—Page 136. 


He draweth out the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument.—Page 
136. 


“Do you not educate youth 
at the charge house on the 
top of the Mountaine or Mons 


the hill. 

Mons Montaigne ? 

At your sweet pleasure for 
the Mountaine. 


Here are two Bacons and two Montaines mixed up with 
educating youth. 

Incidentally can the curious word Puericia be a subtle hint 
for (Blaize de) Vigenere which anagrammatically suggests 
Viergene or Virgenée ? Yours, &c., 

Eastry House, Eastry, Kent. W. MurpHy GRIMSHAW. 
March 11th, 1916. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 
Bacon As AN ACTOR. 

S1r,—The late Sir Henry Irving writing on Shakespeare 
and Bacon stated that ‘‘ the hand of the Actor is visible in all 
Shakespeare’s dramatic work, and that there is irresistible 
evidence that Shakespeare was a great dramatic constructor, 
who knew the Stage as intimately as a watchmaker knows the 
mechanism of a watch. And, as a clincher, asks: “ How 
could Bacon acquire this experience?’ He admitsthat Bacon 
wrote Masques for the Court, and arranged for their production, 
and that “‘ his contemporaries had relations with the theatre— 
men like Southampton and Herbert, and the officials of the 
Court—who were brought into Comstant and Close Contact 
with the players.’ He overlooks the natural inference that 
Bacon being in Close friendship with these men, would be with 
them, and would also be in ‘‘ Constant and Close contact with 
the players ’’ as we know he was, to his mother’s sorrow. But 
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Bacon, himself, was a consummate actor. D. Mallet, in his 
“ Life of Bacon,” 1740 edition, speaking of Bacon, states :— 
“In conversation he could assume the most differing characters, 
and speak the language proper to each, with a facility that was 
perfectly natural ; or the dexterity of the habit concealed every 
appearance ofart ; a happy versatility of genius, which all men 
wish to arrive at, and one or two, once in an age, are seen to 
possess. In public, he commanded the attention of his 
hearers, and had their affections wholly in his power. As he 
accompanied what he spoke, with allthe expression and grace 
of action, his pleadings, that are now perhaps read without 
emotion, never failed to awaken in his audience the several 
passions he intended they should feel.” 

How naturally we think of Bacon, in this respect, when we 
read Hamlet’s advice to the Players. What an enjoyable 
companion he would be; “‘ of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy.’’ How he would ‘‘ Set the table on a roar,” depicting 
Falstaff or other characters in real life whom he had met : 

G. REWCASTLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 


S1r,—With reference to the articles on Don Quixote, in 
your January number, the following extract from a letter 
from a friend of mine, long resident in Spain, may be of 
interest to your readers :— 

““ The Molino de Viento (windmill) in La Mancha is precisely 
the same as in Cervantes’ time; it has four ‘aspas’ like 
elongated fans, made of poles covered with coarse canvas. 

“Tossing in a blanket is quite a favourite custom still in 
the sierra of this part of Spain (Andalucia). In La Mancha 
it is still quite a common occurrence, The process is called 
here ‘ mantear,’ from ‘ manta,’ a rug or blanket.” ' 

Yours very sincerely, 
JouHN GLas. SANDEMAN. 

Whin-Hurst, Hayling Island, Havant. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 


Str,—The most strenuous and influential upholders of the 
theory that Shakespeare the Actor was also the Author of 
the Plays and Sonnets are Sir Sidney Lee and the Times. 
United, they have been fairly, or unfairly, successful in 
Preventing the easy going British public from examining 
the question of authorship, and have probably augmented 
the demonstration of the Tercentenary on May znd next to 
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make the nation publicly multiply itself, on the chance of 
recovering some ground which, notwithstanding their vigorous 
efforts, is now lost.’ For the result of those efforts seems 
only to be that a considerable number of persons in ordinary 
Society, but yet not Baconians, have begun to entertain 
grave doubts whether, after all, the Actor did write the plays, 
and to have arrived at the conclusion that despite Sir Sidney’s 
revised and exhausting work on Shakespeare, nothing is 
known of him as an author. Is his chief champion losing 
followers as well as ground ? There are signs of it. The 
diligent Mrs. Stopes has ceased to be in due obedience. The 
writer of the leading article in the Literary Supplement of 
The Times, on April 20th instant, begins his essay on Shakes- 
peare with the statement that nothing is known about him, 
and in the same supplement, after a letter in small type 
teviling “‘the unbelieving herd of doubters,” and accusing 
the Baconians of ‘‘ German-like stupidity ’”’—which seems 
ambiguous abuse—is a letter, two columns long, and in 
large type, from Mr. Robert Palk who, from his address in 
the Temple, may be presumed to understand the value of 
evidence. He handles ‘‘ The puzzle of ‘The Sonnets,’”’ and 
suggests “A Solution.” After a skilful cross-examination 
of the Sonnets, and application of phrases in them to events 
in the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, he ends his labour of research 
“perhaps enough may be here to demonstrate that should 
the Stratford miracle be, as many believe, a myth, there is 
some case for Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

So the Actor is, at least, to be deprived of the credit for 
the Sonnets! The ‘“‘ unbelieving herd of doubters” is 
getting on towards the wall of truth. 

Yours truly, 
J. R., oF Gray’s INN, 


NOTES. 

Under the title of “ Secret Shakesperean Seals,’”’ Mr. 
H. Jenkins, of 7, St. James Street, Nottingham, is 
publishing a remarkable work by Fratres Reseae 
Crucis. The work is excellently printed and contains 
a large number of plates, reproducing title-pages of 
celebrated works. The price is 8s. 9d., which is under 
the cost price. The volume may be obtained from the 
offices of the Society, 11, Hart Street, W.C. 


116 Notes. 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., are publishing “‘ New Light 
on the Enigmas of the Sonnets,” by Mr. R. L. Eagle. 
The book contains about 100 pages, price 2 /6 net, cloth. 


The course of winter lectures to members of the 
Society which have been arranged by Mrs. Bunten have 
been most successful. They were brought to a conclusion 
by a most interesting address, delivered by Mr. H. 
Crouch Batchelor in his drawing room, Kensington. 
There was a large attendance, and the address was 
followed by an animated discussion. 


There is evidence on all sides that a less confident 
tone prevails amongst the Shakespearians. The serious 
reviews of recent publications connected with the 
Tercentenary functions usually contain some sort of 
qualification when the author is referred to. The 
Baconians are attacked and ridiculed with as much 
freedom and as little reason as ever, but between the 
lines can be read the effects of a fear similar to that 
which Charles Dickens stated he felt as to what might 
turn up any day. If some eminent advocate of the 
claims ‘of John Shakespere’s eldest son could be 
provoked to meet a Baconian in a debate to be con- 
tinued from day to day, so that the whole ground 
might be covered, public opinion would undergo a 
great change. The only weapon which the Baconians 
have to meet is ridicule—reason is never employed 
against them. Truth was never yet killed by ridicule, 
so the Baconian theory is quite safe. 


The celebrations in connection with the Tercentenary 
of Shakspere’s death bid fair to be on a considerable 
scale. Baconians can join in them wholeheartedly, 
for it is the great author who is being honoured. The 
more his praises are sung the greater the glory of and 
fame accruing to Francis Bacon. It is at his feet that 
the homage is laid when it is addressed to ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare.” 


